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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 








THE OUTLET By anpy ADAmMs 


An exciting personal account of an old-time cattle drive showing how the great herds of our Western Plains were 
brought to market. It is full of incident, action and adventure such as will recall Mr. Adams’s first great success, 
“The Log of a Cowboy.” Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE OPAL OUT OF BONDAGE 


A short anonymous novel presenting a character study , BY ROWLAND E. ROBINSON s 

of unusual and compelling interest, besides giving some | More stories of the Green Mountain country, written 

Stieetn cal onuedl ; £B - With with the love of sport, keen observation, and sympathy 
—T “ray ty weg ay characteristic of the author of “ Uncle ’Lisha’s Outing ” 

striking frontispiece in tint. 12mo, $1.25. and “ Danvis Folks.” 16mo, $1.25. 


THE MATRIMONIAL BUREAU 
By CAROLYN WELLS and HARRY P. TABER 
This summer story, full of audaciously humorous situations and clever dialogue, is far-and-away Miss Wells’s best 
work. The rapid fire of conversation, and the quick action of the complicated love passages give the reader two 
hours of steady and forgetful enjoyment. Illustrated by CHantes M. Retyea. 12mo, $1.50. 














ESSAYS IN 
PURITANISM 


By ANDREW MACPHAIL 
Witty and thoughtful essays on 


THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 
A live discussion of the question: 


IRELAND’S STORY 


By CHARLES JOHNSTON 
and CARITA SPENCER 


A short history of Ireland for 


Jonathan Edwards, John Winthrop, 
Margaret Fuller, Walt Whitman, 
and John Wesley. 





extra. 


Why do people go to church ? 
Crown 8ve, $1.50, net. Postage 


schools, reading circles, and gen- 
eral readers. $1.40, net. Postage 
extra. 











WASPS 
Social and Solitary 
- By GEORGE W. and ELIZABETH G. PECKHAM 
A popular book of research and observation, in a less 
familiar field of nature. With an introductioon by John 
Burroughs. Illustrated. 





WILD WINGS 
By HERBERT K. JOB 
Adventures of a camera-hunter among the larger wild 
birds of North America, on land and sea. With an 
introductory letter by President Roosevelt, and 160 
illustrations. 





OUR NAVY AND THE 


BARBARY CORSAIRS 


By GARDNER W. ALLEN 
A complete account of all our relations with the Barbary States, — the war with Tripoli in 1801, and the war with 
Algiers in 1815. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. Postage extra. 





THE FAR EASTERN TROPICS 
By ALLEYNE IRELAND 
Studies in colonial administration, the product of three 
years travel, by an expert commissioned by the Univer- 
sity of Chieago. 





A MANUAL OF THE TREES 
of North America, exclusive of Mexico 
By CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT 
A valuable handbook by one of the greatest authorities 

on the subject. $6.00, net. Postage extra. 
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Longmans, Green, & Co.'s New Hooks 





The Unveiling of Lhasa 


By EDMUND CHANDLER. With 53 L[lustrations 
from Sketches and Photographs by Members of the 
Expedition, and a me Demy 8vo, $5.00. 

This volume contai t of the recent Expedi- 
tion to Tibet from start to finlah. Mr. Chandler was in India when 
the mission was formed, and joined it within forty-eight hours of 
obtaining permission to go. He was a witness of the final engage- 
ments and the entry into Lhasa, and stayed in Lhasa until the 
return of the expedition, making good use of his time there in 
collecting valuable and interesting information about the curious 
religious institutions of the sacred city. 


Port Arthur 
Three Months with the Beseigers 
A Diurnal of Occurrents 


By FREDERIC VILLIERS. With 35 Illustrations, 
2 Facsimilies, and a Map. 8vo, $2.50 net. By mail, 
$2.64. 

*,* This book is illustrated from the author's original sketches 
and photographs, depicting his experiences with General Baron 
Nogi’s army before the great fortress. It deals with all the vicissi- 
tudes of the indomitable beseigers, the author having been an eye- 
witness of the fighting night and day. 


The Russo-Japanese War 


From the Outbreak of Hostilities to 
the Battle of Liaoyang 


By THOMAS COWEN. With 46 Full- Illustrations 
and 10 Maps and Plans. $4.20 net. By mail, $4.40. 
* The author of this book has spent many years in the Far East, 

and has been in the thick of the struggle since the outbreak of 

hostilities.”—ZEztract from Prefatory Note. 





Historical Mysteries 


By ANDREW LANG. 8vo. With Photogravure Front- 
ispiece. $2.50 net. By mail, $2.66. 

L. The Case of Elizabeth Canning.—II. The Murder of Esco- 
vedo.— IIL. The Campden Mystery.— IV. The Case of Allan Breck.— 
V. The Cardinal's Necklace.— VI. The Mystery of Caspar Hau- 
ser: the Child of Europe.— VIL. The Gowrie Conspiracy.— VIII. 
The Strange Case of Daniel Douglas Home.—-IX. The Case of Cap- 
tain Green.— X. Queen Oglethorpe (in collaboration with Miss 
Avice Sureup).— XI. The Chevalier d’Eon.— XII. Saint-Germain 
the Deathless.— XIII. The Mystery of the Kirks.—XIV. The 
End of Jeanne de la Motte. 


Fragments of Prose and Poetry 


By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS, Author of “ Human 
Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death,” ete. 
Edited by his Wife, Evetxen Myers. With 4 Por- 
traits. 8vo. $2.50 net. By mail, $2.64. 
CONTENTS.— Fraements or Inner Lire: 1. Parentage and 

Education.—2 Hellenism.—3. Christianity.—4. Agnosticism.— 

5. The Final Faith.— 6. Conclusion. Osrrvary Notices: 1. Ed- 

mund Gurney.—2. Professor Adams.—3. Robert Louis Steven- 

son.—4. Lord Leightor.—5. The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone.— 

6. Jobn Ruskin.—7. Henry Sidgwick.—8. G. F. Watts, R.A. Poms, 


Tragic Drama in Aéschylus, 


Sophocles, and Shakespeare 
AN ESSAY 
By LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., Oxon, LL.D., Glasgow, 
Hon. D.Litt., Oxon, Emeritus Professor of Greek at 
the University of St. Andrews, ete. Large post 8vo, 
$2.00 net. By mail, $2.14. 
“ Pull of ripe learning and well-weighed opinions." — Scotsman. 





NEW NOVELS 





The Abbess of Vlaye 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author of “ Under the 
Red Robe,” “A Gentleman of France, “My Lady 
Rotha,” “ The Red Cockade,” ete. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 
“ The scene in the next to the last chapter, in which the Abbess 

and her Captain sit at table together considering their plane, is 

developed by the author with all his art, and we count it among 
his most brilliant achievements."’"— Tribune (New York). 

“Superior even to ‘ Under the Red Robe’ and ‘ A Gentleman 
of France.’ . . . A marked and skilful feature is that it rises con- 
stantly toward a climax ; indeed, the last part of the book is not- 
ably stronger than the ear_ier part.""— Evening Post (New York). 

“One has to go back to ‘Under the Red Robe’ to recall its 
equal.”"— The Press (New York). 

“Never has this prince of romance so signally demonstrated 
his wonderful creative ability as has been accomplished by this 
remarkable human-interest story, with its matchless character 
delineations and exciting situations and episodes. Unquestionably 
it is the romance of the year.”— The American (New York). 

**One of the very best he has written.”"— The Press (Detroit). 

“A dramatic and spectacular dénowement, which is as unex- 
pected as it is sudden and which comes about from a source care- 
fully prepared by the novelist, but of which there is no hint at all 





A Daughter of Jael 


By LADY RIDLEY, Author of “ Anne Mainwaring,” 
ete. Crown 8vo, $1 


“ The tale holds one from beginning to end. It is strong, mor- 
bid, it is true, but always convincing. . . . The reader will follow 
with keen interest the story of Frances Carey.”"— Evening Sun 
(New York). 

“*. . . is @ good novel. It belongs to that large, successful 
and unconspicuous class of novel which tells a good, domestic 
story, with some tragic undercurrents, in a live, natural, and well- 
filled environment of ordinary polite society, and without anything 
in it far fetched, extravagant or melodramatic 


of Miss Braddon or Rhoda Broughton, with some qualities which 
place her above it.”"— Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


The Celestial Surgeon 


By en F. MONTRESOR, Author of “ Into the Highways 
and Hedges,” ete. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

“ . . . it is a joy to fall occasionally upon a novel like ‘ The 
Celestial Surgeon,’ which, without a morbid or perplexing line, is 
full of interest and suggestion, and leaves us on kindly and hope- 
ful terms with our fellows and with renewed faith in the saving 
salt of honest purpose.”"— New York Times. 
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fe = gay young baron’s power of observing man and nature were highly 

developed; unfettered by religious or political bias, he was a free lance 
in these particulars; he impartially judged both priest and official; his humor 
was deliciously caustic; he was keen as a critic and philosopher; his literary 
style, especially in the famous semi-satirical Dialogue with Adario, in the 
second volume —a searching criticism of the civilization and Christianity of 
his time—is classical in its directness and sparkling touch; from every point 
of view Lahontan is a charming raconteur, and appeals strongly to the mod- 





ern reader.”’ 





IN THIS MANNER DR. REUBEN GOLD THWAITES 
CHARACTERIZES THE BARON DE LAHONTAN, WHOSE 
‘““NEW VOYAGES’*’ HE HAS EDITED FOR McCLURG’S 
LIBRARY REPRINTS OF AMERICANA. 


LAHONTAN’S NEW VOYAGES 
TO NORTH AMERICA 


An exact reprint of the English Edition of 1703. 











With Introduction, Notes, and an Analytical Index by REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, LL.D., 
and a Bibliography by Vicror H. Patrtsirs. 


With Facsimiles of all the Maps and Illustrations. 
Two Volumes, Square 8vo, Boxed, Price . . $7.50 net. 


Large-paper Edition, limited to seventy-five numbered copies, on Brown's 
hand-made paper, Illustrations on Japan, Boxed $18.00 net. 


HE reproduction of this highly readable and virile classic in a beau- 

tiful, well-appointed, and well-edited edition, is a service that will 
greatly interest historians, librarians, scientists, and the general reader who is 
fond of a stirring tale of adventure on the confines of civilization. It is in 
any of its original forms a scarce and costly work; and no edition of the 
English version of 1703 has appeared in complete form since 1735. 


Published February 25—Send for Large Descriptive Circular 


A.C. MCCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 
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**The greatest literary genius 
now alive.’’— COLLIER’s. 


TOLSTOI’S WORKS 


Authorized translations by NATHAN 
Haskett Dore, Isaset F. Hapeoop 
and AYLMER Maupe. Illustrated with 
portraits and drawings. 


8vo, 12 vols., cloth, $12.00; gilt top, $15.00; 


half calf, $30.00 


The whole of Count Tolstoi’s literary life-work is found 
in these twelve handsome volumes. They begin with “ War 
and Peace” and “ Anna Karenina,” and end with “ Resurrec- 
tion” and recent political documents. No greater single 
library of Russian life and thought exists to-day than is to 
be found in these famous books. 

We also issue special editions of Tolstoi’s most famous 
books separately. “Anna Karenina,” $1.50; “War and 


Peace,” 2 vols., $3.00; “Childhood, Boyhood, Youth,” | 


$1.50; “My Religion,” $1.50; “ Cossacks,” $1.50, ete. 


Send for complete list of titles and further 
particulars of the best edition published. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 





Tue Diat’s opinion of “The Divine 
Fire” has the unanimous confirmation 
of the critics. 

Tue Dut said: “ It has real distinction of style, 
and is of absorbing interest from cover to cover.” 

Baron de Bookworms in Punch said: “ Judged 
by almost every standard to which a comedy like 
this should be referred, I find her book the most 
remarkable I have read for many years.” 

The Bookman.—“ One of those rare books . . . 
of very unusual quality.” 

The N. Y. Tribune.—“ Breathlessly interest- 
ing. . . . It ought to give May Sinclair at once 
high rank among the novelists of the day. ° 
A novel which it is a pleasure to praise.” 

The VN. Y. Sun.—“ A copious, varied and finely 
drawn history.” 

Life.—“ Rich in beauty and interest, its chief 
fault being one of spendthrift generosity, induced 
by the gift of an almost lyric prose.” 

The Nation.—“ The hero is extremely inter- 
esting.” 

The N. Y. Times Review.—“ One of the best 
novels of the season which give the best promise 
of outlasting it.” 

The Boston Transcript.—“ It is rare indeed to 
come across a novel in which there is so much 
genuine greatness.” 


my—-n mM2—-<-O0 mie 














This notable story of a London poet 
($1.50) is now in its third printing. 


Henry Holt & Company 


29 West Twenty-third Street New York City 








Historic Highways of America | 


, By ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT 
on the History of America as portra: in the 


A series of menegmete 
evolution of its highways of War, Commerce, and Social 
Comprising the following volumes: 
Paths of the Mound-Building Indians and Great 
Game Animals. 
Indian Thoroughfares. 
Washington’s Road: The First Chapter of the 
Old French War. 
Braddock’s Road. 
The Old Glade (Forbes’s) Road. 
Boone’s Wilderness Road. 
Portage Paths: The Keys of the Continent. 
Military Roads of the Mississippi Basin. 
Waterways of Westward Expansion. 
The Cumberland Road. 
Pioneer Roads of America (two volumes). 
The Great American Canals (two volumes). 
The Future of Road-Making in America. 
Index. 
In sixteen volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, a tops. A limited 


rinted direct from distributed. 
ly ited in lage ty on 
made paper, and illust with maps, p and 


kinson’s hand- 
Price for the set, $39.00. 


“As in the prior volumes, the general effect is that of a most 
entertaining series. The charm of the style is evident.” 
— American Historical Review. 
oie nati =e effective . . . an invaluable contribution 
to the makings of rican History.” — New York Evening Post. 
“Should fill aa tana and hitherto unoccu place in 
American historical literature.” — The Dial. - 


Full descriptive circular mailed on application. 
THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY 
Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio 


xpansion. 








THE BOOKS 
OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


are carried in our stock, 
which is larger and more 
general than that of any 
other house in the country. 


LIBRARY ORDERS 


given prompt and intelligent 
service. Our large stock 
and-extensive library expe- 
rience enables us to give 
valuable aid and advice to 
libraries and librarians. 


CATALOGUE CARDS 


CARD CABINETS 
We carry a special line and 
will be glad to furnish a 
price list. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Studies in General Physiology in two volumes 


By Professor Jacquzs Lors, now of the Depestment of Physiology at the University of California. 
These two stately Be ape wn, cay hg be te illustrations and an adequate index. In them are summarized the 
brilliant results of the author's researches in the fundamental problems of life suas Se Pees ea, Festiner Lees ane we 
always be associated, for example, with the epoch-making discovery of 1899 of the method of artificial fertilization (parthenogenesis) herein 


ee The set in a neat box, $7.50 net, $7.90 postpaid. 








The Messianic Hope in the New Testament 


By Professor SHAILFR MarueEws, of the Department of Theology at the Univentay of Chicago. 

The messianic ae ee Sons Decenean deoutan of indpuaan and teataeien @ terpretation. ‘messlahabip of Jesus a the b 
mosstonte tines of Seam, Ge Sew Cectemens Conese of atpaea. ook Seeierinn Goan Sa the messtohebs of Jesus as the 
of the apostolic theodicy ; the messianic age and its forerunner the gift of the Spirit; the resurrection of the 
Kingdom; the “consummation.” bie pny thee distinction bet 
historical Christianity made possible by such an investigati 


$2.00 net, $2.14 postpaid. 
The Pveqvess of Hellenism in Alexander’s Empire 





The e 
cultur 
e 
val 


$1.00 net, $1.10 postpaid. 
Studies in Logical Theory 


Edited by Professor Joun Dewey, of Columbia University, New York City. 
“ . It is my opinion that these ‘Studies’ in an effective way embody a view that is bound to have attention; they raise 
questions in ‘philosophy that no student to-day can afford to neglect ; whatever one’s own standpoint may be or whatever prove 
true of the validity of their contentions, they Vaio 0 book that cannot fail to be decidedly useful.”"— Atrrep H. Luoyvn, of the Univeretty 


saoepeneeenl $2.50 net, $2.67 postpaid. 
Light Waves and Their Uses 


By Auvserr A. MicuEetson, Head of the Department of Physics at the University of Chicago. 
‘The subject, while of great scientific interest, is presented in such simple form that comparatively little training is needed to 
enable one to comprehend the essential facts and fundamental principles involved. The three-colored plates are executed.’* 


— Scientific Ame $2.00 net, $2.12 postpaid. 


Physical Chemistry in the Service of the Sciences 


By Jacosus H. Van ’t Horr, Professor at the University of Berlin, 
English version by ALEXANDER Sirs, Professor at the University of Chi 

‘The volume before us is an unusually elegant one, which makes a strong appeal to the booklover as as the chemist. From 

the fact, probably, that the lectures were originally given in English, this version reada more smoothly than does the German, and the 
former possesses a charm which one does not find in the latter.”"— Jvurnal of the American Chemical Society. 


$1.50 net, $1.60 postpaid. 


An Outline of a Bible-School Curricalum 


By Gueeee \ W. Pegass, Professor hen P at the sestinn’ School of Religions P BY al 
“ Its val in its application o telligent educational to a concrete heme. 
Whoever has anything to to do with the conduct of rcRaney school and has pats pa mf to tnerenss its educations! ef effectivences ought to 


be acquainted book.”—The Outlook. $4 50 net, $1.66 postpaid. 

















A History of Matrimonial Institutions in three volumes 


By GeorGs E. Howarp, Professor of Institutional History ot at the oy of Mebensie. 
“. ... His work, based on the in of all 
—— ~~ in 


biscs could ¢ give it careful perusal. ral public Ct Howard's ae tm fail to be both 
for they deal attractively with the most human of all institutions, and contain a mass of facts nowhere else 


The three volumes in paper box, $10.00 net, postpaid $10.72. 
Religion and the Higher Life 


By Wii114M R. Harper, President of the University of Chicago. 
“The book makes a valuable addition to an old theme. . . . It is a tonic, all the way through. Indeed, the whole book is to be 
recommended for its strong seuse, its fine art of putting things, its rare incisiveness.”"— — Service. . 


$1.00 net, $1.10 postpaid. 
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Important New Macmillan Books 


on Subjects of Economic Interest 





JUST READY 


Adams and Sumner’s Labor Problems 


By Thomas Sewall Adams, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Wisconsin, and Helen L. Sumner, Honorary Fellow in Political Economy in 
the University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 12mo, 579 pp., $1.60 net (postage 13 cents ). 
The first satisfactory convenient collection of facts that will facilitate the study of the American labor problem. 
Cowrents: Book I. Woman and Child Labor; Immigration; The Sweating System; Poverty, Earnings, and 
Unemployment. Book II. Strikes and Boycotts ; Labor Organizations and Employers’ Associations; The 
Agencies of Industrial Peace; Profit a Coéperation ; Industrial Education ; Labor Laws ; The Material 
Progress of the Wage Earning Classes. 


Charles Richmond Henderson’s Modern Methods of Charity 
An account of the Systems of Relief, Public and Private, in the Principal Countries having 
Modern Methods. Cloth, 8vo, gilt top, $3.50 net (postage 20 cents ). 


Professor Francis G. Pkanopy writes to the author of this work: “ All persons concerned with poor relief in 
this country are your debtors, and those who have the duty of instructing in the subject are under a double 
obligation to you.” 


Dr. Delos F. Wilcox’s The American City 


A new volume in The Citizens’ Library. Half leather, $1.25 net (postage 11 cents). 


“ A work that has the great merit of being written throughout from the citizen's point of view.” 

— Record-Herald (Chicago). 
“Dr. Wilcox’s essays are characterized by a practical view of present-day conditions, which makes them 
extremely valuable.” — Public Ledger (Philadelphia). 





Professor Carver’s The Distribution of Wealth 
By Thomas Nixon Carver, Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University. 
Cloth, 12mo, 290 pp., $1.50 net (postage 12 cents.) 


“Professor Carver's analysis deserves the attention of the general reader as of the economist, for while 
primarily addressed to the latter, it is characterized by a lucidity and originality illuminating a subject con- 
stantly in the mind of the thinking public.” — Outlook. 


Charles Franklin Dunbar’s Economic Essays 
Edited by O. M. W. Sprague, Assistant Professor of Economics in Harvard University. 
Introduction by Fs W. Taussig, Henry Lee Professor of Economics in Harvard University. 
Cloth, 8vo, 372 pp., $2.50 net (postage 21 cents ). 


ES ES 2 ene an 8 VS ES eee which avoids alike the Scylla of dismal 
dryness and the Charybdis of unintelligibility.” — Kansas City Star. 


Mr. Robert Hunter’s Poverty New Edition 


Contains the notable discussion of the conditions of child life in New York City which aroused 
such vigorous feeling recently. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 12 cents ). 


“The revenge wpgtered id pov ig bm facts drawn, not from official reports, but from actual experience 
and observation. As a record of such data, his book is an extremely valuable coatribution to sociology.” 


— Review of Reviews. 

Dr. Devine’s The Principles of Relief 
By Edward Thomas Devine, General Secretary of the New York Charity Organization 
Society. Cloth, 498 pp., 12mo, $2.00 net (postage 13 cents ). 


“Such a book has been greatly needed and will be of great value to all who study the vital issues under 
discussion.” — Assistant Professor Cant Keussy, University of Pennsylvania. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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A PRINCE OF INTERVIEWERS. 


‘Who is this Scotch cur at Johnson’s heels?’ 
asked some one. ‘He is not a cur,’ replied 
Goldsmith; ‘he is only a bur. Tom Davies 
flung him at Johnson in sport, and he has the 
faculty of sticking.’ 

It has been the fashion, even among John- 
son’s warmest admirers, to belittle and ridicule 
the man to whose unique achievement in pen- 
portraiture that very admiration owes its being. 
Macaulay, in a paragraph that exhausts the 
vocabulary of contempt, calls him ‘ one of the 
smallest men that ever lived’ and ‘a man of 
the meanest and feeblest intellect ’— just after 
he has extolled the small man’s book as so far 
superior to all others of its class as to have no 
second. Indeed, according to Macaulay (the 
dictum is now a household word) it was 
cisely because Boswell was such a fool that he 
was so good a biographer. The absurdity of 
this extreme view of the case is too patent to 
call for comment, not to speak of the utter 
unlikelihood that a man of Johnson’s vigorous 
understanding and sturdy self-respect would 
have not merely tolerated, but ally enter- 
tained a warm affection for,a so devoid of 
all claim to his esteem. With the master himeelf 
we may laugh at the comicalities of his disciple, 
but it would be taking an unfair advantage of 
the man’s frank portrayal of his own absurdities 
to deny him any higher qualities than flatulent 
conceit and abject sycophancy. 

Let us, if we choose, credit all that has been 
said of Boswell’s delightfully naive exhibition 
of his own idiosyncrasies. Miss Burney has 
described his worshipful attention whenever the 
great Doctor began to speak. At such times 
Boswell so concentrated his entire thought and 
energy upon his idol that he would not even 
answer questions from others. His eyes goggled 
with eagerness, his listening ear almost touched 
the Doctor’s shoulder, his mouth fell ajar as if 
to drink in every slightest syllable, and-he ap- 
peared to listen to the great man’s-very breath- 
ings as if they had some mystical meaning. He 
took every opportunity to edge himself close to 
Johnson’s side,-even at table, and was -some- 
times ordered imperiously back to his place like 
a faithful but obtrusive spaniel. In ‘his desire 
to form his mind after the Johnsonian model, 
he went so far at times as to-out-Johnson. the 
original. His assumption of a more than John- 
sonian contempt for women is- indicated in a 
reply to Mrs. Knowles, the Quaker, who had 
expressed-a hope that the sexes -would -be equal 
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in another world. ‘That is too ambitious,’ he 
said. ‘ We might as well desire to be equal with 
the angels.’ Even the Johnsonese idiom he suc- 
ceeded to some extent in making his own. When 
a distinction was drawn between moral and 
physical necessity, Boswell thus expounded the 
matter,— ‘ Alas, sir, they come both to the same 
thing. You may be as hard bound by chains 
when covered by leather as when the iron ap- 
pears.’ It was an odd freak of his that once 
made him refrain from writing to Johnson for 
a long time, to see whether his correspondent 
would finally be induced to write first. The 
older man grew uneasy at this strange silence, 
though he shrewdly suspected its cause, and 
upon Boswell’s confession gave him a piece of 
his mind. * Remember that all tricks are knay- 
ish or childish, and that it is as foolish to make 
experiments upon the constancy of a friend as 
upon the chastity of a wife. A comical aping 
of his master’s exemplary morality reveals itself 
now and then. While suffering grievous prick- 
ings of conscience for what he admits to have 
heen highly reprehensible conduct, he allays 
the smart by summoning up pictures of his 
future blameless deportment. Viewing himself 
as already reformed for the rest of his days, he 
glows with prospective virtue and thus rhap- 
sodizes in a letter to his friend Temple, who had 
sent him a bit of excellent advice,—‘ My warm 
imagination looks forward with great com- 
placency on the sobriety, the healthfulness, and 
worth of my future life.’ The pious platitudes 
that sprinkle his pages are highly amusing, 
and so is his frank record of Johnson’s whole- 
some advice that he should ‘clear his mind of 
cant.’ 

Recognizing all that is laughable and all that 
is indicative of weakness and vanity in such 
revelations as the foregoing, we may yet find 
much that is admirable in Boswell both as a 
man and as a writer, both as a faithful friend 
and as @ keen observer. However often he may 
have disregarded, merely from excess of animal 
spirits, the apostolic injunction to give no 
offense, he certainly showed an exemplary un- 
willingness’ to take offense. The harsh rebuffs 
he received from Johnson at the very outset 
would have alienated a man of that 
smallness of mind and that petty vanity so 
generally ascribed to our undaunted biographer. 
Drawn like iron to the magnet, he was stoutly 
determined not to mind a rude repulse of his 
first awkward overtures. It was at Davies’s 
bookshop, a place thenceforth sanctified to Bos- 
well, that the two first met. Davies announced 
the great man’s ‘ aweful approach,’ and Boswell 
nerved himself for the ordeal. An unfortunate 
apology for his Scotch birth brought him snub 
number one. Then, when Johnson had com- 





plained to Davies of Garrick’s refusing him an 
order to the theatre for old Miss Williams, Bos- 
well, watching for a chance to join in the con- 
versation, exclaimed, ‘ Oh, sir, I cannot think 
Mr. Garrick would grudge such a trifle to you.’ 
‘Sir,’ replied the other, with a stern look, ‘I 
have known David Garrick longer than you 
have done, and I know no right you have to 
talk with me on the subject.’ But in a day or 
two Boswell was on friendly terms with John- 
son. ‘ Poh, poh!’ said the Doctor, with a com- 
placent smile, on being reminded of what had 
passed at the first meeting, ‘never mind these 
things. Come to me as often as you can. I 
shall be glad to see you.’ Balm to his wounded 
vanity it was not in Boswell’s nature to refuse, 
although, after one especially outrageous affront, 
we find him protesting, in terms that won the 
master’s admiration for their happy picturesque- 
ness, ‘ I don’t care how often or how high John- 
son tosses me when only friends are present, 
for then I fall on soft ground; but I do not 
like falling on stones, which is the case when 
enemies are present.’ The Doctor’s commenda- 
tion of this image sufficed to atone for the rude- 
ness that had evoked it; and though he allowed 
himself to toss and gore his follower, he in- 
sisted that others should treat him well. It was 
Johnson’s command that effected the Scotch- 
man’s election to the Club, the dictator having 
made it known that until Boswell was admitted 
no other new member should be added. 

Leslie Stephen, in his admirable life of John- 
son, long ago pointed out some of the qualities 
that made Boswell ‘a prince of interviewers’ 
before the interviewer as we know him was so 
much as dreamt of. A few of these personal 
traits it may be not unprofitable or uninterest- 
ing to recall. ‘ Perhaps,’ says Stephen, ‘ the 
fundamental quality in Boswell’s character was 
his intense capacity for enjoyment. He was, as 
Mr. Carlyle puts it, “ gluttonously fond of what- 
ever would yield him a little solacement, were 
it only of a stomachic character.”’ Like his 
idol, he frankly enjoyed the pleasures of the 
table. ‘For my part,’ was Johnson’s declara- 
tion, ‘I mind my belly very studiously and very 
carefully; for I look upon it that he who does 
not mind his belly will hardly mind anything 
else.” In somewhat the same vein Boswell ac- 
knowledges, ‘I am myself a lover of wine, and 
therefore curious to hear whatever is remarkable 
concerning drinking’ ; and he was always de- 
lighted when he could induce Johnson to 1 et 
the matter ethically, statistically, and phil- 
osophically. Now it is this curiosity that seems 
to me the ‘ fundamental quality ’ of Boswell the 
biographer. It was a prime essential to the 
production of his marvellously ‘ speaking’ like- 
ness of the master. ‘A generous and elevated 
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mind,’ he quotes from the oracle, ‘is distin- 
guished by nothing more certainly than an emi- 
nent degree of curiosity, — a sentiment, it may 
be noted, that reappears in various form in the 
pages of the ‘ Rambler.’ We are, then, to credit 
our much-ridiculed Boswell with a hunger of 
the mind corresponding to his less, praiseworthy 
animal appetite. It was an insatiable curiosity, 
often degenerating into a childish inquisitive- 
ness, and at times it provoked its chief object to 
an impatient outburst of protest. ‘I will not 
be baited with what and why,’ exclaimed poor 
Johnson one day in desperation. ‘Why is a 
cow’s tail long? Why is a fox’s tail bushy?’ 
The following, also, must have been called forth 
after the master had been badgered beyond 
endurance by his affectionate disciple‘ My 
regard for you is greater almost than I have 
words to express; but I do not choose to be 
always repeating it. Write it down in the first 
leaf of your pocket-book, and never doubt it 
again.’ At another time, when Boswell was 
cross-examining a third person about Johnson 
in his presence,— Sir,’ he cried, in petulant 
remonstrance, ‘ you have but two subjects, your- 
self and me. I am sick of both. But Boswell 
was irrepressible. Once when the two were 
querying how best to induce a friend to leave 
London, Johnson said in revenge for some pre- 
vious offense, ‘ Nay, sir, we'll send you to him. 
If your presence doesn’t drive a man out of his 
house, nothing: will.’ Yet the ‘ unspeakable 
Seot’ stuck to his victim like a leech, and 
continued to pry into the minutest details of 
the great man’s habits and peculiarities, even 
pushing his investigations as far as the subject 
of nightcaps and begging to know why his idol 
never wore one. It seems to have been a subject 
of absorbing interest to him. He also noted, 
with painstaking accuracy, that though John- 
son abstained from milk one fast-day, he did 
not reject it when put into his cup. The lex- 
icographer’s whistlings and puffings, and his 
way of saying ‘ too-too-too,’ were all congcien- 
tiously recorded; and on one memorable occa- 
sion persistence surpassed itself and won a bet 
by hazarding the inquiry of Johnson what. he 
did with certain scraped bits of orange-peel that 
he had been observed to treasure up for purposes 
unknown. Curiosity in this instance was not 
gratified, but it certainly was carried to an 
extent that would have made its possessor inval- 
uable to the modern newspaper as an inter- 
viewer. 

To be sure, there is much that is unattractive 
in this eagerness for information, in season and 
out of season; but it was accompanied by such 
innocence of offense, such unfeigned good- 
humor, and, above all, has resulted so greatly 
to the advantage of Boswell’s readers, that it 





would be ungrateful and unfair to censure him 
too severely. Burke paid his amiable qualities 
a curious compliment when he said of him that 
he had so much good-humor naturally it was 
scarcely a virtue. Most vain persons are vain of 
fancied endowments; Boswell takes innocent 
delight in his real peculiarities, aad thinks him- 
self so charming an object as to need no dis- 
guise. There is no false shame, no pompous 
regard for imagined dignity, but as cheerful a 
readiness to join in a laugh at himself as at 
his neighbor. Though the joke be at his own 
expense, it is none the less worth relating... ‘I 
owned to Johnson,’ he tells us, in a frank‘dis- 
cussion of his own foibles, ‘that I was occa- 
sionally troubled with a fit of narrowness.’ 
‘Why, sir, was the reply, ‘so am I. But I do 
not tell it.’ The excellence of the implied 
advice, we may gratefully note, was lost on our 
amusing Bozzy. Other pleasantries of this sort 
are easily turned up in Boswell’s pages. Music, 
he once confided to Johnson, affected him in- 
tensely, producing ‘alternate sensations of 
pathetic dejection, so that I was ready to shed 
tears, and of daring resolution so that I was 
inclined to rush into the thickest of the battle,’ 
—a battle, of course, that was purely hypothet- 
ical. ‘Sir, replied the other, ‘I should never 
hear it, if it made me such a fool.” On another 
occasion Boswell expressed a wish to fly to the 
woods or retire into a desert, a disposition 
promptly checked by one of Johnson’s custom- 
ary gibes at the considerable extent of easily 
accessible desert in Scotland, 

According to Johnson, Boswell was ‘ the best 
travelling companion in the world.’ Imperturb- 
able good-humor and an unfailing ingenuity 
and resourcefulness in making talk — and-con- 
versation was to Johnson the worthiest occupa- 
tion of a rational being — combined to make 
the lively Scotchman a very acceptable comrade 
for the older man. ‘If, sir, you were shut up 
in a castle and a new-born baby with you, what 
would you do?’ was one of Boswell’s silence- 
breakers — ludicrous and well-night witless, no 
doubt, but still welcome to one whose greatest 
horror was the undisturbed companionship of 
his own thoughts. Any remark, however trivial, 
any expedient however absurd, was justifiable 
if it could but serve to draw Johnson out; and 
it is with something of Shakespeare’s art that 
our biographer has contrived to make his hero 
paint his own portrait. In his report of others’ 
conversation Boswell never misses the point of a 
story, but never thrusts it on our notice. The 
gist of one dialogue after another is deftly 
noted, and there are few irrelevances in his 
rapidly moving narratiye. -Just the stroke 
needed to indicate chayacter or to make clear 
a possible obseurity is adroitly put in, and we 
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pass to something else. The story is so naturall 
told that we almost imagine it to have told itself, 
the writer serving as little more than a phono- 
graph to be spoken into by his various charac- 
ters. It is the art that conceals art. If any one 
questions this, let him, as Leslie Stephen sug- 
gests, try to put into writing, within the same 
compass, the pith of a brilliant conversation. 
Not only the humble offices of memory, but the 
higher qualities of artistic selection and repre- 
sentation went into those paragraphs of club 
talk and coffee-house discussion. Those who 
regard the chronicler of these conversations as 
nothing but a toady, an echo, a blind worshipper 
of his idol, should read again what he says of 
Johnson’s anonymous pamphlet, written at the 
request of the government from which he re- 
ceived his pension, on ‘ Taxation no Tyranny; 
an Answer to the Resolutions and Address of 
the American Congress.’ ‘Of this perform- 
ance,’ declares the biographer, ‘I avoided to 
talk with him ; for I had now formed a clear and 
settled opinion, that the people of America were 
well warranted to resist a claim that their fel- 
low-subjects in the mother-country should have 
the entire command of their fortunes, by taxing 
them without their own consent. . Pos- 
itive assertion, sarcastical severity, and extrava- 
gant ridicule, which he himself reprobated as 
a test of truth, were united in this x var Of 
Boswell was the first biographer in his kind, 
and he remains so far the greatest that, as 
Macaulay says, no one has yet successfully com- 
peted for second place. But for him, moreover, 
it is possible that we might never have had, in 
anything like their present form, such works 
as Lockhart’s Scott, and Trevelyan’s Macaulay, 
and Froude’s elaborate though not wholly judi- 
cious attempt to picture the _—— of Cheyne 
Row. Not merely a remarkable degree of self- 
subordination, but also a stanch adherence to 
truth, regardless of remonstrances, went to the 
production of our great biography. v‘ I will not 
make my tiger a cat to please anybody,’ declared 
Boswell when Hannah More entreated him to 
soften some of the burly Doctor’s asperities. 
Toning down, he. instinctively felt, would 
depress the lights ag well as the shadows. We 
should not be so deeply affected by Johnson’s 
kinder qualities did we not see them often 
masked by an irritability that meant only a 
manly ‘nature’s unwillingness to reveal the 
underlying tenderness of heart. And all this 
we owe to one who, in writing his life of the 
master, counted it time well spent ‘ to run half 
over London in order to -fix a. date correctly ’; 
one who, in Carlyle’s words, ‘ out of the fifteen 
millions. that then lived and had bed and board 
in the British islands » has provided us 
with a greater pleasure than any other individ- 





‘ual at whose cost we now enjoy ourselves, per- 


haps has done us a greater service than can be 
specially attributed to more than two or three.’ 
Peroy F. BICKNELL. 








COMMUNICATION. 


MONTAIGNE AND ITALIAN MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of Taz Drax.) 

In her article on Montaigne in the issue of 
Tue Driat for February 1, Dr. Mary Augusta 
Scott has accepted in one instance (and possibly 
in two) a mistake in Mr. Waters’s translation of 
Montaigne’s Journal of travel, which is perhaps 
worth correcting. She quotes Montaigne (using 
the words of Mr. Waters’s translation) as saying 
that near Florence ‘the peasants have lutes in 
their hands, and the pastoral songs of Ariosto on 
their lips.’ What Montaigne wrote (he was then 
writing in Italian) was that he was struck with 
three things: one being ‘di veder questi contadini 
il liuto in mano, e fin alle pastorelle [the shep- 
herdessesT 1’Ariosto in boceo.’? There are no 
‘pastoral songs’ ascribed to Ariosto. 

The other error is more difficult to clear away. 
Montaigne says: ‘Les instrumans sont en toutes 
les boutiques jusques aus ravaudurs des carre- 
fours des rues.’ Mr. Waters translates these 
words as follows: ‘There is a musical instrument 
in every shop, even in the stocking-darner’s at 
the corner of the street.’ It is hardly conceiv- 
able that Montaigne wrote of ‘shops’ of the stock- 
ing-darners, and described such shops as being 
at ‘the corners of streets.’ ‘Ravaudeur’ has 
other meanings beside that of mender of clothes 
or darner of stockings. Nicot, in his Dictionary, 
after defining it by ‘Sarcinator,’ adds: ‘Et par 
metaphore Ravaudeur est dit celuy qui ne sgait 
ce qu’ il die, le propos duquel est tout rappetassé, 
et celuy qui ne fait rien & droict ni & propos.’ 
And Cotgrave essentially translates this by, ‘A 
Botcher; also an idle or ignorant speaker, one 
that either confounds or understands not what 
he says; or one that neither does nor says ought 
rightly.’ 

In this, or in a kindred sense, Montaigne seems 
to use the word in his essay ‘De la Phisionomie’: 
‘Sans peine et sans suffisance, ayant mille volumes 
de livres autour de moy . . j’ emprunteray 
presentement s’il me plaist, d’une douzaine de 
tels ravaudeurs, gens que je ne feuillette guiere, 
dequoy enrichir le traicté de la Phisionomie.’ 

It is in this sense, which continued in use in 
the next century, and is defined by Littré as 
‘Celui qui ne dit que des balivernes,’ that the 
word in Montaigne’s journal is ips to be 
interpreted, and the passage—which follows a 
notice of ‘improvisatori’—may be : 
‘Instruments are in all the shops and even [in 
the hands of] the idle talkers at the street cor- 
ners. 

But if the simple significance of ‘darners be pre- 
ferred, we may be reminded of the ‘old and. plain’ 
song of: ‘the'spinsters and the knitters.in the 
sun.’ - ,' Grace Norton. 
Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 18, 1905. 
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MEMORIALS OF AN ENGLISH PAINTER.* 


A life of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, written 
by his widow, bids fair, on theoretical grounds, 
to be a performance of doubtful value. The 
Pre-Raphaelite painters have already been thor- 
oughly exploited by skilful hands. The career 
of either Rossett: or Morris furnishes a far more 
dramatic point of departure than the jess eccen- 
tric and less varied one of Burne-Jones. There 
is, too, the danger of sentimentality and of 
rhapsodical criticism, as well as of more dis- 
agreeable disclosures about Rossetti, and more 
irritation over Ruskin’s peculiar methods of 
making and unmaking friendships. On the 
other hand, we may expect from Lady Burne- 
Jones intimate knowledge and sympathetic 
understanding, which, if good —— and 
skilful manipulation are added, should produce 
a delightful memorial of a fascinating coterie. 

It is only fair to Lady Burne-Jones to say 
at once that she has avoided every pitfall that 
lay along her path, and has made the most of 
every pleasure that the excursion afforded. She 
has transcribed all the joy of living and work- 
ing, the buoyant enthusiasm, and the vivid, 
many-sided interest in men and things, which 
were characteristic of her husband and his 
friends. She has been reserved where reserve 
was desirable; and her partiality for her sub- 
ject has never led her into bathos. As for the 
little touch of affectation in the account of her 
first acquaintance with her husband and the 
early days of their marriage, it only adds a bit 
of quaintness to the narrative. She thoroughly 
appreciates the vivacity and color of her hus- 
band’s conversation and letters, and uses his 
notes and correspondence, and those of his old 
acquaintances, to brighten and vivify her own 
by no means unpleasing style. So one’s doubts 
are speedily dissipated, and supplanted by thor- 
ough enjoyment of a remarkable piece of biog- 
raphy. 

The memorial is in two copiously-illustrated 
volumes, of which the first contains at once the 
best and the worst of Lady Burne-Jones’s work. 
The account of Burne-Jones’s family, and of his 
childhood and school-life, is too long. It has 
the interest that belongs to any close study of 
alert, open-minded boyhood; further than that 
it is commonplace, and a large part of the space 
accorded to it could have been spent to better 
advantage on later and more unique experiences. 
But once the Oxford days are reached, with 
their splendid enthusiasms, their almost defiant 





* Memortats OF Epwarp Burns-Jones. By G. B.-J. In 
two volumes. Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Co. 





challenge to life to show forth the best that 
is in it, their fine achievements of friendship 
with men and books,— once Lady Burne-Jones 
begins upon Oxford, the reader’s interest is 
quickened. And it never wanes until the 
second volume is finished; although the later 
years, crowded with vast undertakings and pan- 
oramic with famous personages, lack the special 
charm of the earlier days. Then Ruskin was a 
god to be worshipped from afar, Rossetti a 
giant, Morris a hero, the world a place to sketch 
in, and a sketch the absorbing work of a life- 
time. 

At Oxford Burne-Jones saw much of a tal- 
ented set of Pembroke college men from his 
home town of Birmingham, but his sun rose 
and set by William Morris. Both men came to 
the university with the definite purpose of enter- 
ing the church. Both were bitterly disap- 
pointed in the religious life of their college and 
the state of the episcopacy. Both loved art and 

, and together they discovered the ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur,’ fell under the spell of Poe’s mys- 
ticism, dabbled in. mesmerism and church 
polemics, and read Tennyson, Thackeray, 
Kingsley, Chaucer, and above all Ruskin. 

One morning Morris brought Ruskin’s newly- 
published ‘Edinburgh Lectures’ to Burne- 
Jones’s rooms, and. then, to quote from the lat- 
ter, 

‘Everything was.put aside until he read it all 

through to me, And there we first saw about the 
Pre-Raphaelites, and there I first saw the name of 
Rossetti. So for many a day after that we talked 
of little else but paintings which we had never 
seen, and saddened the lives of our Pembroke 
friends.’ 
Shortly afterwards, some of the work of Millais 
was shown at Oxford, ‘and then, Burne- 
Jones says, ‘we knew.’ During his first years 
at the university he had cherished the notion of 
forming a .clerical Brotherhood, composed of 
himself, Morris, and the Pembroke set, which 
should live and work in the heart of the London 
slums. But when he decided that painting 
was his destined career, and Morris made choice 
of architecture, the idea of the Brotherhood 
was gradually abandoned; or rather it was 
modified, taking shape in such projects as the 
joint editorship of the ‘ Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine,’ and later in the partnership decorat- 
ing of the walls of the Oxford Union, or in the 
firm of’ Morris, Marshall, Faulkner and Co. 
And its mission was not to save men’s souls, but 
to mend their minds, by giving them new ideals 
of truth and beauty. 

In 1855 both Morris and Burne-Jones left 
Oxford, the latter without waiting to get his 
degree. The next year (1856) Lady Burne- 
Jones styles ‘Annus Mirabilis.’ Early in its 
course came the beginning of acquaintance with 
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Ruskin. This is Burne-Jones’s account, con- 
tained in a note to a friend: 

‘I’m not Ted any longer, I’m not E. C. B. Jones 
now—lI’ve dropped my personality—I’m a corre- 
spondent with RUSKIN, and my future title is 
‘*the man who wrote to Ruskin and got an answer 
by return.’’ I can better draw my feelings than 
describe them, and better symbolize them than 
either.’ 

And below is a drawing of himself prostrate 
before an aureoled figure intended for Ruskin. 

A little later came the meeting with Rossetti. 
Wishing to know how the man looked who had 
drawn the ‘ Maids of Elfenmere’ and written 
‘The Blessed Damozel,’? Burne-Jones went to a 
lecture at the Working Men’s College, and by 
the good-fellowship prevailing there secured not 
only the sight he coveted, but an introduction 
also, and following that an invitation to Ros- 
setti’s studio by Blackfriars Bridge. Writing 
to a friend shortly after this visit, Rossetti 
speaks of ‘a certain youthful Jones, one of the 
nicest young fellows in— Dreamland.’ His 
liking rapidly ripened into intimacy. Morris 
and Burne-Jones drew and painted and watched 
the master paint in Rossetti’s studio, and went 
with him to see the Brownings, and the Prin- 
seps of Little Holland House, with whom Watts 
was then living, and frequently to the theatre. 
But if the play did not suit Rossetti, they were 
dragged summarily away, ‘ which through wor- 
ship of him we always assented to obediently, 
though much wanting to know how the story 
ended. And sometimes we roamed the streets 
and sometimes went back to Blackfriars to 
Gabriel’s rooms and sat till three or four in the 
morning, reading and talking.’ 

Rossetti wes very encouraging about Burne- 
Jones’s work. After having seen his drawings, 
he refused to allow the younger artist to spend 
his time in learning the mechanical art of wood- 
engraving; and he insisted that Morris also 
should abandon architecture and take up paint- 
ing, as the best medium for expressing the 
poetry he had in him. Poetry, Rossetti declared, 
had almost run its course in England, but paint- 
ing was still an unknown art there, and the 
next Keats ought to be a painter. 

So Morris painted, but his versatile genius 
also turned to wood-carving, and it was at this 
time too that he began designing furniture. 
When the two friends moved into their famous 
apartment at Red Lion Square, the chairs and 
tables were made after Morris’s designs, and 
painted by him and Burne-Jones and Rossetti 
with knights and ladies from Malory — ‘ perfect 
marvels,’ Burne-Jones calls them. Some four 
years later the Morrises moved into Red House, 
and it was from the necessity of furnishing and 
decorating this house, and the impossibility of 
buying any furniture or hangings that Morris 
could endure to live with, that the idea of a 





manufactory of all things needed in household 
decoration took its rise. 

By the end of 1856 Ruskin had become a 
patron and a dear friend. ‘Today we are to go 
and see Ruskin,’ Burne-Jones writes to Miss 
Sampson, his father’s housekeeper. ‘And after 
their return he goes on: 


‘Just come back from being with our hero for 
four hours —so happy we’ve been: he is so kind to 
us, calls us his dear boys and makes us feel like 
such old friends. Tonight he comes down to our 
rooms to carry off my drawing and show it to lots 
of people; tomorrow night he comes again, and 
every Thursday night the same—isn’t that like 
a dream? Think of knowing Ruskin like an equal 
and being called his dear boys. Oh! he is so good 
and kind—better than his books, which are the 
best books in the world.’ 


The painting of the walls of the Oxford 
Union was Rossetti’s project. In it he enlisted 
Burne-Jones, Morris, Arthur Hughes, Alex- 
ander Munro, the sculptor, Valentine Prinsep, 
who was studying with Watts, and half a dozen 
others, each of whom promptly abandoned what- 
ever he was doing and went down to Oxford, 
because their adored Rossetti wished it. Mr. 
Prinsep gives a very vivid account of dining 
with Rossetti on the evening of his arrival. 

‘There I found Rossetti in a plum-coloured frock- 
coat, and a short, square man with spectacles and 
a vast mop of dark hair. I was cordially received. 
‘*Top,’’ eried Rossetti, ‘‘let me introduce Val 
Prinsep.’’ (Topsy was the name by which 
Morris —‘‘that unnaturally and unnecessarily curly 
being’’— was known among his intimates.) 

* **Glad, I’m sure,’’ answered the man in spec- 
tacles, nodding his head, and then he resumed his 
reading of a large quarto. This was William 
Morris. Soon after, the door opened, and before 
it was half opened i Burne-Jones. ‘‘Ned,’’ 
said Rossetti, who been absently humming ‘to 
himself, ‘‘I think you know Prinsep.’’ The shy 
figure darted forward, the shy face lit up, and T 
was received with the kindly effusion which was 
natural to him. 

‘When dinner was over, Rossetti, humming to 
himself, as was his wont, rose from the table and 
proceeded to curl himself. up on the sofa. ‘‘Top,’’ 
he said, ‘‘read us one of your grinds.’’ ‘‘No, 
Gabriel, » answered Morris, ‘‘you have heard them 
all.’’ ‘*Never ‘mind,’’ said Rossetti, ‘‘here’s 
Prinsep, who has never heard them, and besides, 
they are devilish good.’’ ‘‘ Very well, old chap,’’ 
growled Morris, and having got his book he began 
to read in a sing-song chant some of the = 
afterwards Pm gene in his first volume. . . 
this da ty years after, I can still recall tae 
scene: Kucnett on the Pape with large, melancholy 
eyes fixed on Morris, 4 at the table reading 
and ever fidgetting p= J his watch-chain, and 
Burne-Jones working at a pen-and-ink drawing. 

*“Gold on her head and gold on her feet, 
And gold where the hems of her kirtle meet, 
And a golden girdle round my sweet, 
Ah! qu'elle est belle La Marguerite,” 
still seems to haunt me. . - I confess I 
returned to the Mitre with my brain in a whirl.’ 


In later years a great wall of melancholy 
surrounded Rossetti and shut him away from 
his friends, but they never lost their admira- 
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tion of the man. in his prime and felt nothing 
but pity for the wreck he had made of his life. 
As time went on Ruskin also dropped away ; 
but. Morris never failed, and other friends 
came in to fill the vacant places,— the Glad- 
stones, Du Maurier, Lady Leighton, Charles 
Eliot Norton and his family, and many more, 
besides the host of young artists to whom Burne- 
Jones never refused his advice and sympathy. 
And the pictures went on in never-ending suc- 
cession. So, while the later years have less 
brilliancy and enthusiasm than the earlier ones, 
they are happy, ambitious, full of work and 
new hopes and new interests. As Burne-Jones’s 
personality strengthened and he became more 
and more the centre of his own world, instead 
of Rossetti’s satellite or Morris’s friend, the 
stream of the biography narrows and deepens, 
to show more of his character and of his per- 
sonal aims and methods of work. 

Undoubtedly the most valuable thing about 
Lady Burne-Jones’s work is the pleasant light 
it casts across the whole Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment. Memoirs of Rossetti have tended to 


emphasize the sordid element in the lives of the 
circle, and the unbalanced element in their 
work. Biographies of Morris naturally em- 
phasize their socialistic leanings, and the Arts 
and Crafts side of the movement. Burne-Jones’s 
work was confined to the narrower field of | 


painting, and he was even more closely asso- 
ciated with Rossetti than was Morris. Like 
Rossetti and most of the others of the circle, 
he was a poor man, harassed by the necessity 
for petty economies, as well as by continual ill- 
health,— privations of which Morris knew 
nothing,— yet there is nothing sordid in Lady 
Burne-Jones’s outlook upon life. She tells a 
cheerful story, and makes her readers realize 
that it was the best, and not the worst, of Ros- 
setti— his greatness, not his eccentricity,— 
that his friends cared for; that there was noth- 
ing necessarily morbid or decadent in their 
love of beauty; and that if they did not attain 
to all they hoped for, they were the better for 
the aspiration. It is well for this view to be 
emphasized, particularly when it is done as 
convincingly as Lady Burne-Jones has man- 
aged to do it. There is no doubt about her 
sincerity ; every page of her writing rings true. 

Lady Burne-Jones wisely refrains from any 
attempt at criticizing her husband’s work. In 
consonance with this decision, it is only suit- 
able that the illustrations contained in the two 
volumes’ should consist of portraits of the 
family and their friends, and reproductions 
of sketches or early drawings. Thus the illus- 
trations partake of the intimate character of 
the memoir, and add decidedly to its interest. 


EpitH KeEetitoee Dunton. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICANISM.* 


Professor Muensterberg remarks that his book 
portraying ‘The Americans’ might appropri- 
ately have been given the title that heads the 
present review. Such philosophy is presented 
under four heads, to which are referred the 
inspiring motives that direct the interests, 
ideals, occupations, institutions, and. character 
of the Americans, individually and collectively. 
These are the ‘Spirit of Self-direction,’ the 
‘Spirit of Self-Realization or Initiative,’ the 
‘Spirit of Self-Perfection,’ and the ‘ Spirit of 
Self-Assertion.’ With symmetrical consistency 
these fourfold inspirations serve as the introduc- 
tory chapters to the fourfold phases of Ameri- 
can. life, — Political, Economic, Intellectual, 
Social. The justification of this philosophical 
schedule, and the necessary harmonizing thereof 
with the course of events and with the present 
status of affairs in our puzzling democracy, give 
form and substance to the six hundred pages of 
the volume. Equally influential as a motive to 
the author’s initiative is his frequently uttered 
conviction that of all peoples, the Americans 
and the Germans need to understand one 
another, should contribute codperatively and 
sympathetically to the growth of culture, and 
should mutually: receive and offer benefit on the 
basis of their distinctive civilizations. His 
labors are thus sustained by the conviction that 
they are to serve as a step toward this interna- 
tional consummation. Practically, the most effi- 
cient motive in shaping the volume has been 
the desire to furnish the German reader with a 
suitable account of the real nature of the Amer- 
ican people, of their institutions, their prob- 
lems, their mode of life, their interests, their 
culture. The work was written by the author in 
German for the Germans; just as his book enti- 
tled ‘ American Traits’ was written in English 
for home consumption. The two treatises, we 
are informed, bear the complementary relation 
of a pair of stereoscopic pictures: the difference 
of their points of view resulting in an added 
realism of their combined effect. Apparently 
with some reluctance, the English translation 
has been authorized, and with some omissions — 
notably, and regrettably, the chapter on Ger- 
man-Americans, upon which topic the author’s 
views would have received special consideration 
on the part of American readers — substan- 
tially reproduces the two volumes of the orig- 
inal. It is likewise to be regretted that the 
translator has felt his obligations to the original 
so literally as to force upon the English con- 
struction types of expression, orders of phrase- 





* THe AMERICANS. By Hugo Muensterberg, Professor of 
Psychology at Harvard University. Translated by Edwin 
B. Holt, Ph.D. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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ology, and modes of approach to statements, 
which the American’s keen sense of form —a 
trait noted by the German-American author — 
finds peculiarly irritating. 

Although the author sets forth that his 
concern is with ‘ the lasting forces and tenden- 
cies of American life,’ and not with ‘ the prob- 
‘lems of the day, the distribution of the pre- 
sentations themselves hardly supports this 
emphasis. Viewed objectively, the account of 
the political organization is most amply pre- 
sented. The pervasive power of political par- 
ties, the functions of the executive, the mode of 
procedure and temper of Congress, the status 
of the judiciary, the complex relations of State 
and City to the Federal Government, form the 
natural components of American politics. With 
them are considered our internal and external 
political problems,—the dominance of the 
former and (until recently) the slight hold of 
the latter upon the political interest being 
sharply contrasted,— and also the special social 
and ethnological problems of our variously 
assorted population. A particularly incisive 
account of the indirect but effective way in 
which public opinion enters to make or mar the 
political game deserves honorable mention. The 
comprehensive and intensive absorption of the 
American people in industry and commerce 
must in every account constitute a vast 
and impressive aggregate. Statistics that im- 
press and bewilder by their magnitude testify 
the more strikingly to latter-day strenuosity, 
by aid of the historical comparisons of the 
curve of progression through which the 
present status has been reached. As typical 
and important problems of our economic 
life the silver question, which has already 
acquired something of a bygone flavor, and 
those ominous realities, the tariff, the trusts, and 
the labor unions, are presented primarily in 
terms suited to Teutonic assimilation. With 
these obligations realized, Professor Muenster- 
berg proceeds with a notably freer handling and 
more congenial manner, to set forth our status 
in regard to education, high and low, public and 
private, good and bad. A rather bare chapter 
on the achievements of science in America gives 
way to a far more sympathetic account of our 
literary tendencies, successes, and failures. The 
manner in which Americans express themselves 
in art, and live and move in religious tenets and 
activities, occupy chapters proportionate to these 
factors in American culture. Our social life is 
the most briefly disposed of; the introductory 
chapter requiring supplementing only by that 
most characteristic feature of Americanism, writ 
large in other than the society column, but here 
ungallantly entitled ‘the self-assertion of 
women ’; and by a portrayal of such aristocratic 





tendencies as have survived the onslaught of 
our iconoclastic democracy. 

By plan, selection of topics, and perspective 
of presentation, the work seems measurably 
suited to its objective purpose, that of carrying 
enlightenment to the many highways and by- 
ways of Germany, where conceptions of what 
really goes on in our midst, and notably of the 
motives and temper of the participants in the 
drama, are such as to cry out lustily for some 
vigorous corrective. On this score English read- 
ers are prepared to make proper allowances, 
bearing in mind that much of what is familiar 
and obvious is yet not superfluous when ad- 
dressed to a foreign public. They cannot avoid, 
however, ca!ling to mind the far more vigorous, 
discerning, end, to the Americans themselves, 
instructive account which Mr. Bryce has given, 
thougk. in larger proportions, of the institutions 
of the American commonwealth. The compari- 
son is provoked by the equally ambitious char- 
acter of the present volume, and emphasizes how 
essentially the value of such an undertaking is 
dependent upon the temper of the artist, as well 
as upon his particular metier and technique. 
Viewed on its informational side, and yet 
regarding the critical discernment and vigor 
without which such presentation is stale and 
flat though possibly profitable, Mr. Bryce’s work 
assumes a value to all readers, and ranks as an 
independent contribution; while to Professor 
Muensterberg’s work must be assigned the more 
humble virtue of a fair suitability to German 
consumption. 

In this aspect, however, although the author’s 
talents and position make his conclusions worthy 
of distinct consideration, the volume does not 
demand, and is not likely to receive, a widely 
extended notice. The distinctive note thereof 
and the contention which it is certain to arouse 
have as yet been indicated in part only. The 
issue arises in regard to the pertinence of the 
philosophical key that is presented as unlocking 
the secret power-house of American thought and 
activity, and with regard to the judicial deci- 
sions which permeate through and through 
every topic considered in the several chapters. 
So much is this the case that the sensitive Amer- 


ican reader leaves the volume with the feeling 


of having been un y liberated from the 
prisoner’s stand ; while the publishers (doubtless 
with no adequate authority) see fit to herald 
the volume as ‘a vivisection of the American 
people so incisive, true, and interesting that 
every American will enjoy reading it.’ As an 
offset, the author raises the query whether ‘ such 
a eulogy of Americanism before the Americans’ 
will not unduly stimulate the spirit of self- 
satisfaction which may likewise be an American 
trait. Surely, in the present connection, eulogy 
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and vivisection are equally out of place. The 
question is not whether a critical estimate of 
American ways and contributions is a legitimate 
or desirable matter, but wholly whether the par- 
ticular form of holding things in the balance, 
which dominates this volume, can or does result 
in any useful or helpful service. That it inter- 
feres essentially with the successful ministra- 
tion to the several functions which the book was 
planned to serve, seems clear enough. While 
the positing of a philosophic Americanism and 
the persistent application of the odium of com- 
parison are in themselves questionable proceed- 
ings, equally in regard to the purposes of the 
author and to the convictions of the reader, the 
main issue is as to the intrinsic value of such 
philosophy and of such judicial findings as are 
here handed down. The philosophy helps the 
reader little, if at all, and certainly weakens, 
when it seriously affects, the presentation. For- 
tunately it frequently does little more than fur- 
nish the author with a series of categories by 
means of which dominant American traits — 
the significance of which at times lies in other 
directions — are referred back to one or other 
of the fourfold motives. If one drops the phi- 
losophy, and plainly sets forth the variety of 
characteristic ways, pleasant and unpleasant, in 
which the fundamental American independence 
of thought and action disports itself, the same 
end ‘is accomplished and nothing lost. That cer- 
tain traits and tendencies are expressible in 
terms of these categories, the author has shown ; 
but that these have in themselves any explana- 
tory or illuminating power does certainly not 
appear. Yet this objection could be ignored, 
did not Professor Muensterberg insist that in 
the potency of these four arch-characters of 
homo Americanus lies all hope of identifying 
and comprehending this interesting new-world 
specimen. 

If the philosophy may be dismissed as of 
slight efficiency, yet not detracting from the 
merits of the work except through its needless 
obtrusiveness, the same leniency of judgment 
cannot be extended to the array of positive pro- 
nouncements in which the work abounds. That 
certain, indeed that many, of the positions 
taken are in their salient features sound, and 
that real distinctions are shrewdly observed, the 
acumen of the author guarantees. The idealism 
of American life is particularly well noticed; 
though even here love of contrast carries the 
point into quite inappropriate fields. One feels, 
too, a greater confidence in those judgments 
that repeat the verdict of the author’s previous 
volume — ‘ American Traits’ — and bring with 
them no necessity of speaking pro to one public 
and con to another. One is grateful when Pro- 
fessor Muensterberg points out the haphazard 





make-up and wastefulness of our direction of 
the educational machinery, and has in pleasant 
memory his memorable article in ‘The Atlantic 
Monthly ’ on ‘ School Reform.’ When he points 
out the obvious feebleness of the American 
drama, and is compelled to admit that it reflects 
little of that striving for self-perfection which 
pervades Americanism, we again respond with 
a chastened ‘Amen.’ When he indicates the 
dangers of a too — established dominance 
of feminine ways of thinking, he finds a public 
that appreciates without distorting his caution, 
even as it questions the need of it. When he 
indicates — as so many have done before him — 
as one of the serious shortcomings of our 
aggressive democracy, the tendency to overlook 
really great men and to magnify complacent 
bourgeois leaders, we realize that a vital weak- 
ness has been laid bare. This type of criticism 
so far as it is sympathetically and fairly pre- 
sented — and on this score little fault is to be 
found — is sure to meet with a fair reception, 
even when the manner of indicating these weak- 
nesses is not particularly acceptable to the 
American type of receptivity. These are in the 
main fairly definite questions in regard to the 
nature of the cultural tendencies which we col- 
lectively exhibit, and which the observant 
stranger in our midst is likely to note. 

The type of judgment, the fault of omission 
and commission, which is distinctively more 
certain to arouse protest and antagonism is not 
so easy to indicate. The change becomes appar- 
ent when the discussion shifts from the indica- 
tions of objective failings to subjective motives, 
from what we do and how we do it to that inner 
perspective of considerations that eventually 
determines action. It is in these attempts to 
read back of the tendencies and behind the rec- 
ords what is bred in the bone and graven in the 
heart of the American that the author’s foreign 
spectacles — even though refitted in America 
and accustomed to the vagaries of our atmos- 
phere—render inefficient his psychological 
astuteness. It is on this seore that the candid 
critic, however favorably disposed towards Pro- 
fessor Muensterberg’s able and good-tempered 
effort, cannot avoid the responsibility of indi- 
cating that, from the American point of view, 
the distinctive features of the volume carry but 
little of conviction or enlightenment. This ver- 
dict conveys with it no intimation of deficiency 
on the part of the author, except in regard to 
temperamental and hereditary traits. A less able 
man might well have written a book of richer 
insight: for it is notably true that this art of 
national delineation demands qualities of tem- 
perament even more than of training. The con- 
trast of attitude may be illustrated by referring 
once more to the philosophic scheme in which 
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the present exposition finds its guidance. In 
the Teutonic mind this fourfold partitioning 
of American traits and its apparent fitness to 
the situation arouses distinct gratification. In 
the American as in the English mind, it merely 
arouses suspicion; and the American writer, 
finding himself inclined to fall in love with these 
categorical muses, becomes scrupulously cau- 
tious to prevent any unseemly subservience to 
so symmetrically perfect an ideal. The German 
writer points the finger of emphasis to it in his 
preface; the American writer would use the 
same space to explain or apologize for his hesi- 
tent willingness to use the scheme at all. 

It is but fair that further instances should be 
indicated of the failure of the author’s tempera- 
mentally guided insight to lead him aright 
through the mazes of the American character. 
Any transition from an objective description of 
institutions to a subjective delineation of char- 
acter is particularly difficult in America on 
account of the many varieties of typical Ameri- 
cans. Professor Muensterberg tells us that he 
is presenting ‘a study of the Americans as the 
best of them are, and as the others should wish 
to be.’ As a matter of fact he is frequently 
describing types that are not suggested by this 
characterization. And yet he misses the inner 
significance of this very variety itself, — a vari- 
ety that will not lend itself to the type of form- 
ula here regarded as dominant. It is quite the 
same tendency that leads him to posit Washing- 
ton as the political capital, New York as the 
commercial, and Boston as the intellectual. 
Apart from the inevitable concentration of 
national politics at the capital, these differenti- 
ations are misleading. If America were Euro- 
peanised, we would of necessity have commer- 
cial and intellectual capitals. The significant 
fact about us is that these things are not cen- 
tralised; and the insistence of the intellectual 
superiority of Boston, like the recurrent glorifi- 
cation of the members of the Harvard faculty, 
cannot but arouse a smile where it does not call 
up a less charitable emotion. For the type of 
national portraiture that is here attempted, the 
American simply will not — though possibly he 
should — obey the rules of the game. The result 
is that the diversity of American character is 
slighted, and that the type held up as dominant 
to the inquisitive German is distinctively mis- 
leading. It carries with it little of the quality 
of a portrait from the living model, but rather 
the conventionalised academic grouping of fea- 
tures that has its source in a prejudiced mental 
photograph. 

Specifically does it fail by lack of compre- 
hension of the underlying sterling English 
group of ideas and modes of reaction which 
still constitute the core of Americanism. The 





point would bear elaboration. In spite of 
the many variations, the intrinsically English 
temper of our civilization is most effective. Had 
this trait been appreciated, there would have 
appeared as ample reason to provide for a chap- 
ter on self-restraint as for any of the four other 
types of self-conditioned motives. American 
self-restraint is not English self-restraint ; but 
it serves as a common differentium when the 
American is to be contrasted with the German 
or the Frenchman. The same insistence on this 
factor of good form and of propriety in the 
conduct of affairs, the same prominence of the 
ideals of a ‘ gentleman,’ pervade American and 
English life; and—as a single instance—make 
impossible those frequent relations of personal 
hostility that mar the high regard that Amer- 
icans cherish for the German academician. 
These traits are deep-seated ; they are difficult to 
bring to the surface. But it is their omission 
that imparts the unreality to the portrait. And, 
once more, there is a failure to understand that 
the American is facile in importing and graft- 
ing foreign products to native growths, but has 
no intention of absorbing these into his mode of 
life. What we borrow is so vastly different in 
its effect upon the national temperament from 
what we inherit and what we develop. Ameri- 
can ladies import their finery from Paris, but 
without thereby becoming in the least Gallic in 
appearance or in outlook on things in general. 
The leaders of the intellectual life and in the 
world of commerce make use of ideas and 
processes that are made in Germany, but they 
show nothing ‘Teutonic in their intellectual 
make-up. The expert may recognize the for- 
eign traits in the transplanted fruit, but the 
soil by which the tree grows is thoroughly Amer- 
ican. 

It is for like reasons that Professor Muen- 
sterberg’s practical mission seems equally hope- 
less of result. The German and the American 
are likely to continue to feel such measure of 
attraction and repulsion for one another as they 
now cherish ; ‘and no indication, however justi- 
fied and adequate, of their community of inter- 
ests and ideals, will alter the effectiveness of 
those temperamental qualities that — one may 
acknowledge with regret — do form a consid- 
erable obstacle between the mutual understand- 
ing of German and American. In this estrange- 
ment and national incompatability, the Ameri- 
can finds himself not alone; but often discov- 
ers with surprise how the same feeling, though 
differently motivated, is shared by so many 
other of the dominant nations of Europe. 

While acknowledging gratefully and admir- 
ingly the objective service which this volume is 
to perform in the German community, the self- 
assertive American cannot refrain from express- 
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ing with regret but with conviction his inability 
to endorse the judicial pronouncements or the 
philosophic standpoint of Professor Muenster- 
berg’s ‘The Americans.’ It is possible that we 
lack the gift to see ourselves as others see us; 
but we cannot candidly laud the lifelikeness of 
the portrait when we are introduced into its 


presence. JOSEPH J ASTROW. 








MILITARY RULE AND NATIONAL 
EXPANSION.* 


From the organization of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory in the days of the Confederation, to the 
events of the past few years resulting from the 
Spanish war, the United States has pursued a 
fairly consistent, even though not arbi- 
trarily designed, course of territorial ex- 
pansion. With an energetic and growing 
population, and with vast stretches of produc- 
tive lands ever just across the borders, this 
aspect of our national history has been clearly 
inevitable. It may well be questioned whether we 
have need to acquire landed possessions across 
the seas; but that we have, or soon shall have, 
a real use for all the territories contiguous with 
our own which we have annexed during the 
past hundred years, will hardly be disputed by 
anyone, even though methods employed, as in 
the case of the Mexican cessions, may not be 
regarded as always distinctly creditable. 

It is a curious fact that in the mass of lit- 
erature, more or less worthy, that has grown 
up about the subject of American expansion, 
one very important phase of the process has 
until recently been almost totally neglected. 
The political, the constitutional, the diplomatic, 
and the commercial aspects of territorial acqui- 
sition have been pretty well worked out, but 
as a rule the strictly administrative policies and 
principles involved have been dealt with by 
writers only incidentally, or at least with. refer- 
ence merely to single cases of annexation. There 
has been no well-grounded attempt at sys- 
tematic treatment of the subject as a whole. 


The need for such a piece of work is now in part. 


supplied by Dr. David Y. Thomas’s ‘ History 
of Military Government in newly acquired Ter- 
ritory of the United States, a doctoral dis- 
sertation of rather unusual merit recently 
submitted to the Faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia University. 

The proposed scope of Dr. Thomas’s mono- 
graph should be made clear before judgment 
is passed. By purchase, conquest, occupation, 





*A History oF MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN NEWLY 
ACQUIRED TERRITORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By David 
Yancey Thomas, Ph.D. (Columbia University Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law, Vol. XX.). New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 





and partition, the United States has acquired 
foreign territory on about a dozen different 
occasions. Usually (the cases of Texas and 
Hawaii being the main exceptions) territory 
acquired in any of these ways has been com- 
pelled to pass through a transition stage inter- 
vening between the occupation of it by the 
officials and troops of the United States and 
the definite organization of it into ‘ territories” 
in the technical sense. During this transition 
stage, when the authority of previous owners 
and claimants had been cut off and that of the 
United States could be asserted only through 
temporary agents, such annexed domains have 
been held under what is commonly known as 
Military Government. What Dr. Thomas set 
out to do, and what he may be said to have 
done with a good degree of success, was to 
start with Louisiana in 1803 and make a sur- 
vey of all our annexations of territory with 
respect to the theory and practice of military 
government as applied during this preparatory 
stage by the executive power of the United 
States. The result, therefore, is not a history 
of American expansion in general, or of Ameri- 
can military government in general, but a 
pointed presentation of the part which military 
government has played in the intervals, usually: 
brief, between the stationing of commandants 
by the President in annexed territories and the 
placing of these territories on a civil basis by 
action of Congress. The task of preparing such 
a study, as the author conceived it, involved not 
only a consideration of the legal status of new 
territory and the legal basis for military gov- 
ernment and its various administrative activ- 
ities, but also a description of the actual 
management of new acquisitions from the time 
of occupation until the organization of terri- 
torial or state governments. 

The fullest and most valuable part of the 
book is that dealing with the four great acqui- 
sitions of Louisiana, Florida, New Mexico, and 
California. The preliminary governments of a 
military character established in these regions 
are discussed with a very satisfactory apprecia- 
tion of: existing conditions and with a clear 
conception of the larger political and constitu- 
tional bearings of the system. The treatment 
of military rule in other annexed territories,— 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico, 
Samoa, and the Panama Canal zone,—is much 
briefer, and on the whole less satisfactory. The 
author tells us that regarding these he deems 
it ‘ unnecessary, not to say improper, to go into 
details upon the same scale,’ and that ‘ for the 
most part they must be left to the reader’s 
memory of partisan accounts, or to the 
researches of a later historian when the air 
shall have cleared and the evidence shall be 
complete and accessible.’ Notwithstanding the 
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spirit of scholarly caution here displayed, it 
would seem that more than two pages might 
profitably have been given to Alaska, and more 
than one to Hawaii. It is fair to say, however, 
that there is probably nowhere in print a bet- 
ter summary of military government in the 
Philippines and Porto Rico than that given 
us by Dr. Thomas. 

The work throughout is based on the best 
of documentary materials, and these are 
referred to in the foot-notes with a fair degree 
of frequency. One cannot repress the feeling, 
however, that so elaborate a treatise on a subject 
of such general interest ought never to be pub- 
lished unaccompanied by a full and systematic 
bibliography. The index to the work, too, is 
rather inadequate. Ppepgrto Austin Occ. 








THE POETRY OF MR. SWINBURNE.* 


Singer last born of all the starry race 
Whose names make bright the heaven of Eng- 
lish song, 
With words that should not do thee wholly 
wrong 
We fain would praise and thank thee for the grace 
Bestowed of thy gifts, were not the space 
Of our slight verse too narrow for the throng 
Of grateful memories and emotions strong 
That cluster round thy name to find a place. 


But we will bring thee tribute of our love, 
Because thy song has ever set above 

All things most cherished since the world began 
The priceless thing which gives to life its worth, 
Most sacred of the sacred things of earth,— 

The freedom of the body and soul of man. 


It is a great satisfaction to have at last the 
complete poetical works of Mr. Swinburne in 
a uniform library edition. The foremost of liv- 
ing poets has long been held from his own in 
the estimate of the larger reading public by the 
fact that it has hitherto been almost impossible 
to view his work as a whole. The numerous 
and multiform books which have contained it 
have been difficult to obtain and almost prohibi- 
tive in price. The author says: ‘It is nothing 
to me that what I write should find immediate 
or general acceptance,’ and the sincerity of the 
statement is beyond question. But it is much 
to all lovers of poetry that the only surviving 
exemplar of the great Victorian age of song 
should be easily accessible to them, and such 
access is now measurably facilitated by the six 
volumes into which the contents of the earlier 
sixteen have been brought together. Even this 
collection does not include the dramatic works 
(with the exception of ‘ Atalanta’ and ‘ Erech- 

* THe PoEMS OF ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


six volumes. With portrait. 
ers. 
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theus’), but those works are to follow in a 
series of five more volumes. 

The sixteen volumes now reprinted include 
the two Greek dramas, the three series of 
‘ Poems and Ballads,’ the two volumes of Arthu- 
rian narratives, ‘Songs before Sunrise,’ ‘ Songs 
of Two Nations,’ ‘Songs of the Springtides,’ 
‘Studies in Song,” ‘A Midsummer Holiday,’ 
‘A Century of Roundels,’ ‘ Astrophel,” ‘A 
Channel Passage,’ and the ‘ Heptalogia.’ The 
last-named collection of ies is now first 
acknowledged by Mr. Swinburne, although its 
authorship has been. an open secret from the 
time of its publication a quarter of a century 
ago. All these volumes are reprinted with prac- 
tically no changes. Mr. Swinburne is evidently 
of the opinion that the product of the creative 
hour had better be left to speak for itself, that 
any subsequent tinkering is more likely to mar 
than to mend the original. For an artist of 
Mr. Swinburne’s type, whose verses are forged 
at white heat, although with no scamping of the 
workmanship, this appears to be a just instinct, 
although it is ible that artists of other types 
may be well-advised in making amendments at 
the dictate of the reflective years that super- 
vene. The question is one that admits of no 
genera! rule of practice, although a recollection 
of the ‘improvements’ that some great poets 
have made upon their originals incline us to 
believe that the labor lime so frequently lauded 
is more likely than not to be a work of futility. 

Mr. Swinburne, at least, has had no doubts 
as far as his own work is concerned, and beyond 
a few trifling corrections of the most obvious 
sort, and a few lines added to the ‘ Heptalogia,’ 
has altered nothing. Allied to the instinct 
which has held him to this course is that which 
has impelled him to reprint everything con- 
tained in the volumes as first published. He 
says of the ‘ Notes’ that accompanied and de- 
fended the famous first volume of ‘ Poems and 
Ballads’ that he has ‘ nothing to retract from 
them,’ and this statement at least implies that 
he has nothing to retract from the poems them- 

_selves, or from any of the poems that have fol- 
lowed them during nearly forty years. Even 
the poems inspired by political passions that 
now seem remote to us are all scrupulously 
reproduced, from the curses heaped upon the 
third Napoleon and the ninth Pius in the sixties 
to the denunciation in the eighties of ‘ the hoary 
henchman of the gang’ who, in the opinion of 
the poet, sought the undoing of England for the 
furtherance of his political ambitions. Even if 
the years have lessened the vehemence of some 
of these old animosities, they were genuine 
enough at the time of their expression, and the 
poet probably feels that to delete them from his 
work would denote a lack of intellectual integ- 
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rity. Litera scripta manet, and these things are 
a part of the historical record from which the 
final judgment pronounced upon nineteenth- 
century men and affairs will be made up. 

In our last issue, something was said of the 
deeply interesting retrospect which prefaces the 
first volume of this collected edition. The pur- 
pose of the present review is mainly to discuss 
the contents of ‘A Channel Passage and Other 
Poems,’ published in England as a separate new 
volume, but in this country (thus far at least) 
only as the final section of the sixth volume of 
the complete poems. A few of Mr. Swinburne’s 
later poems have seemed to us, as they have 
appeared from time to time in the reviews, to 
be unworthy of his genius. Although all these 
pieces are now reprinted, they are in the com- 
pany of so many others to which the most cap- 
tious critic would find it difficult to take excep- 
tion, that the impression made by the volume as 
a whole is that it adds materially to the poet’s 
fame. It maintains as high an average level as 
is reached by most of the preceding volumes, 
and it fairly outweighs one or two of them. 
Its publication is then, absolutely considered, an 
event of the first importance, or at least of 
greater importance than could possibly attach 
to the publication of a new collection by any 
other known English singer. 

The titular poem is accompanied by a date 
(1855) which would indicate that it was half a 
century old. But this date must refer to the 
experience described rather than to the com- 
position of the verses, for ‘ A Channel Passage’ 
is clearly written in the poet’s matured style, 
and it is inconceivable that it should really have 
been produced by a boy of eighteen — even by 
as marvellous a boy as he who wrote ‘ Hesperia.’ 
A few lines will make this fact sufficiently evi- 
dent. 


‘Far eastward, clear of the covering of cloud, the sky 
laughed out into light 

From the rims of the storm to the sea’s dark edge with 
flames that were flowerlike and white. 

The leaping and luminous blossoms of live sheet lightning 
that laugh as they fade 

From the cloud’s black base to the black waves’ brim 

: rejoiced in the light they made. 

Far westward, throned in a silent sky, where life was in 

* Justrous tune, 

Shone, sweeter and surer than morning or evening, the 
steadfast smile of the moon. 

The limitless heaven that enshrined them was 
than dreams may behold, and deep 

As life or as death, revealed and transfigured, may shine 
on the soul through sleep.’ 


“A Channel Passage’ is but one of.the nature- 
poems which are scattered with lavish hand 
throughout this volume. Others of great beauty 
are ‘The Lake of Gaube,’ ‘Hawthorn Tide, 
and ‘ The High Oaks.’ ' 
The remaining contents of the collection 
(with one notable exception, to be discussed 
hereafter) fall chiefly within the two categories 


lovelier 





of poems inspired by political passion, and 
poems of a personal or memorial nature. In 
the first of these categories comes ‘ A Word for 
the Navy’ (which is an old poem not hitherto 
reprinted), ‘ The Commonweal,’ “The Question,’ 
and ‘Apostasy’ (which date from the home 
rule controversy of the eighties), the poems on 
recent happenings in Russia, Greece, and Crete, 
and a group of pieces occasioned by the war in 
South Africa. The poems of this group are 
greatly inferior to Mr. Swinburne’s earlier work 
of similar character, and need not long detain 
us. The ode to Russia achieved a certain noto- 
riety because of the line 
‘Night hath none but one red star—Tyrannicide,’ 
which cost the author many a hard journalistic 
rap. The verses ‘For Greece and Crete’ yield 
these noble lines, which may, however, be over- 
matched a dozen times by passages in ‘ Athens.’ 
* Greece, where only men whose manhood was as godhead 
ever trod, 
Bears the blind world witness yet of light wherewith her 
feet are shod : 


Freedom, armed of Greece, was always very man and 
very God. 

‘Now the winds of old that filled her sails with triumph, 
when the fieet 

Bound for death from Asia fied before them stricken, 
wake to greet 

Ships full-winged again for freedom toward the sacred 
shores of Crete.’ - 


The memorial poems now collected include 
pieces inscribed to Shakespeare, Cromwell, Nel- 
son, Burns, Rabelais, Voltaire, and Dumas, be- 
sides personal tributes to Christina Rossetti, 
Mrs, Lynn Linton, Lord Leighton, G. F. Watts, 
President Carnot, and Aurelio Saffi. There is 
also a tender dedication (in the familiar stanza 
which the poet has made his own for euch pur- 
poses) to the memory of William Morris and 
Edward Burne-Jones. These poems have ‘the 
redeeming quality of entire and absolute sin- 
cerity’ which the author claims for them, be- 
sides many other admirable qualities concerning 
which his own voice is silent, but which the 
critic is bound also to claim for them. The 
most important of these poems is the ode to 
Burns, from which we take the closing stanzas. 

‘ But ‘never, since bright earth was born 

In rapture of the enkindling morn, 

Might godlike wrath and sunlike scorn 
That was and is 


And shall be while false weeds are worn 
Find word like his. 


*‘ Above the rude and radiant earth 
That héaves and glows from firth to firth 
In vale and mountain, bright in dearth 
And warm in wealth, 
Which gave his fiery glory birth 
” By chance and stealth, 


‘Above the storms of praise and blame 

That blow with mist his lustrous name, 

His thunderous laughter went and came, 
_And lives and flies ; F 

The roar that follows or the flame 
When lightning dies. 
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‘Earth, and the snow-dimmed heights of air, 
And water winding soft and fair 
Through still sweet places, bright and bare, 
By bent and byre, 
Taught him what hearts within them were: 
But his was fire.’ 
A word of praise should also be given to the 
Rabelais roundel, the Carnot sonnet, and the 
verses in memory of Mrs. Linton, in the simple 
form of the verses written to the glory of Lan- 
dor forty years ago. 

Among the miscellaneous features of this vol- 
ume may be noted an ode to ‘ Music,’ some ex- 
quisite new songs of childhood, a translation of 
the Delphic Hymn to Apollo, some lines ‘ At a 
Dog’s Grave,’ and a group of ‘ Prologues’ for 
certain of the more famous Elizabethan plays. 
These poems supplement the earlier series of 
sonnets on the old English dramatists, of which 
the author says: ‘I can hardly remember any 
task that I ever took more delight in discharg- 
ing than I felt in the inadequate and partial 
payment of a lifelong debt to the marvellous 
and matchless succession of poets who made the 
glory of our country incomparable for ever by 
the work they did between the joyful date of 
the rout of the Armada and the woeful date of 
the outbreak of the civil war.’ The ‘ Prologues’ 
may be taken as a further instalment toward 
the payment of the debt thus acknowledged. 
They and the volume are closed by ‘ The After- 
glow of Shakespeare,’ — 

‘Alone of all whose doom is death and birth, 
Shakespeare is lord of souls alive on earth.’ 

We have left for the close of this review our 
consideration of the poem which is the crown- 
ing glory of the present volume. ‘The Altar 
of Righteousness’ is so great a poem that any 
words of praise would do it but scant justice. 
It may be briefly described as a companion to 
the ‘ Hymn of Man,’ and as the final summing- 
up of the poet’s philosophy, the last word in his 
-confession of religious faith. The contrast be- 
tween the shifting forms of superstition and the 
veiled central object of all true religious emo- 
tion is embodied in the following passage : 

‘Of cloud and of change is the form of the fashion that 
man may behold of it wrought: 

Of iron and truth is the mystic mid altar, where wor- 
ship is none but of thought. 

No prayers may go up to it, climbing as incense of glad- 
ness or sorrow may climb: 

No rapture of music may ruffle the silence that guards 
it, and hears not of time. 

As the winds of the wild blind ages alternate in passion 
of light and of cloud, 

So changes the shape of the veil that enshrouds it with 
darkness and light for a shroud. 

And the winds and the clouds and the stars fall silent, 
and fade out of hearing or sight, 

And the shrine stands fast and is changed not, whose 
likeness was changed as a cloud in the night.’ 

The body of this poem offers a sort of historical 

survey of the religious instinct groping its way 

upward to the light. To the advent of Chris- 

tianity this lovely tribute is paid: 





‘Then, soft as the dews of night, 
As the stars of the sundown bright, 
As the heart of the sea’s hymn deep, 
And sweet as the balm of sleep, 
Arose on the world a ligit 
Too pure for the skies to keep.’ 


A beautiful tribute to St. Theresa occupies a 
conspicuous place in the poem, and fairly 
matches tlie glorification of St. Catherine in 
the ‘ Siena’ of ‘Songs before Sunrise.’ Then 
comes the tale of the gradual undoing of the 
ecclesiastical perversions of Christianity, with 
mention of Bruno and Rabelais, and much 
praise of Shakespeare. 


‘In him all truth and the glory thereof and the power 
and the pride, 

The song of the soul and her story, bore witness that 
fear had lied. 

All hope, all wonder, all trust, all doubt that knows not 
of fear, 

The love of the body, the lust of the spirit to see and to 
hear, 

All womanhood, fairer than love could conceive or desire 
or adore, 

All manhood, radiant above all heights that it held of 


yore. 

Lived by the life of his breath, with the speech of his 
soul’s will spake, 

And the light lit darkness to death whence never the 
dead shall wake.’ ‘ 


The final section of the poem ends as follows: 


‘All the names wherein the incarnate Lord lived his day 
and died 

Fade from suns to stars, from stars into darkness undes- 
cried. 

Christ the man lives yet, remembered of man as dreams 
that leave 

Light on eyes that wake and know not if memory bid 
them grieve. 

Fire sublime as lightning shines, and exalts in thunder 


yet, 

Where the battle wields the name and the sword of 
Mahomet. 

Far above all wars and gospels, all ebb and flow of time, 

Lives the soul that speaks in silence, and makes mute 

sublime. 

Still for her, 
bedinned, 

Mazed with lightnings, crazed with thunders, life rides 
and guides the wind. 

Death may live or death may die, and the truth be light 
or night, 

Not for gain of heaven may man put away the rule of 
right.’ 


With this strain of majestic music in our ears, 
we close the volume, our gratitude to the poet 
for his many.past gifts strengthened and re- 
newed, our thankfulness deepened for his con- 
tinued presence in the world of living men. 
WitiiamM Morton Payne. 


though years and ages be blinded and 


‘An American Primer,’ by Walt Whitman, edited 
by Mr. Horace Traubel, is published by Messrs. 
Small, Maynard & Co. This manuscript of notes 
for a projected lecture dates from before the Civil 
War, but has never before been put into print. It 
is a very important addition to the library of Whit- 
mania, and the form of publication is most attract- 


ive. The same publishers send us, in similar form, 
‘Walt Whitman’s Diary in Canada,’ with extracts 
from other of his diaries and literary note-books, 
edited by Mr. William Sloane Kennedy. Each vol- 
ume has a portrait, and the former has some fac- 
simile reproductions of the manuseript. 
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STRUGGLES IN THE WORLD OF SUFFERING.* 


In the volume sent forth from the busy 
office of the secretary of the New York Charity 
Organization Society, those who are interested 
in benevolent work will find a most instructive 
and stimulating discussion of ‘The Principles 
of Relief.’ The standpoint is that of one who 
is most familiar with the heroic efforts of 
private charity to mitigate the sufferings of 
dependent families. Its author, Mr. Edward 
T. Devine, is optimistic, and indicates the con- 
ditions under which relief may help without 
pauperizing. But he comes to the practical 
conclusion that all direct measures will fail 
unless larger social policies are fostered. The 
book will help us to give a quantitative value 
to our vague notions about the standard of 
living and the minimum wage; and no writer 
has applied this definite standard to the 
methods of poor relief more thoroughly. Espe- 
cially valuable to a student is the analysis of 
typical relief problems, which enables one to 
arrive at principles of relief much as a study 
of court decisions takes one to the heart of 
legal principles. A brief historical survey of 
English and American poor laws and methods 
furnishes a background for the generalizations, 
and the deductions from the experiments made 
in connection with such disasters as the Chi- 
cago Fire, and industrial distress in periods 
of crisis, are of permanent value. The field of 
vision is chiefly that of a charity organiza- 
tienist, and some important topics,— as state 
and town relief, child-saving work, care of 
defectives, and some others,—are lightly 
touched. The work will be recognized as one 
of the chief contributions on this vital subject. 

Dr. Washington Gladden has written a grace- 
ful sketch of the historical development. of 
industrial organizations of society and the ten- 
dency to improvement in the lot of wage- 
earners, in the volume entitled ‘ Organized 
Labor and Capital.’ Mr. Talcott Williams 
analyzes with wealth of legal learning the origin 
of corporations and the ethical and legal prin- 
ciples which regulate appropriate treatment of 
them. Dr. George Hodges defines and illus- 





* Tue PRINCIPLES or RELIEF. By Edward T. Devine, 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

ORGANIZED LABOR AND CAPITAL. The William T. Bull 
Lectures for 1904. By Washington Gladden, Talcott 
Williams, George Hodges, and Francis G. Peabody. Phila- 
delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 

Mass AND Crass. A Survey of Social Divisions. By 
W. J. Ghent. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Poverty. By Robert Hunter. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co, 

WoRKING WITH THE PEOPLE. 
Smith. New York: A. Wessels Co. 

Out or Work. A Study of Employment Agencies. By 
Frances A. Kellor. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Seven Years’ Harp. By Richard Free. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


By Charles Sprague 





trates the rights and wrongs of the trade union. 
Rev. Francis G. Peabody reminds us that the 
great public is a party in controversy whose 
interests are paramount and which ultimately 
holds final power of decision and control. Al- 
together, the discussion, while rather an inter- 
pretation of our situation than the report of 
primary investigation, is a sane and sensible 
statement of many of the most essential con- 
clusions of impartial and competent students. 

Along the path of thought made familiar 
by the Socialists, the author of ‘Mass and 
Class, a Survey of Social Divisions,’ conducts 
us to the inevitable conclusion, the cooperative 
commonwealth. And if the terrible facts cited 
from reliable sources stood alone; if they rep- 
resented the main tendency of capitalistic 
management; if it should prove true that the 
traders cannot be honest and cannot even con- 
struct a moral code; if their domination makes 
falsehood and oppression necessary,— then the 
people would greet almost any change, save 
revolution. Our President has a mind to tame 
the traders, and make an experiment with con- 
stitutional and legal regulation. If his method 
fail, Mr. Ghent’s thorough scheme would have 
several millions of attentive readers. Mean- 
time, the nation puts the prophet on the upper 
shelf, and awaits with some patience the triai 
of less heroic remedies. 

Mr. Robert Hunter, in his work on ‘ Poverty,’ 
disclaims any pretensions to original investiga- 
tions and novel contributions to knowledge. 
His materials might be found in the documents 
and treatises which are cited in his bibliography. 
Yet it is fair to say that he has coined the 
crude metal into current form and stamped it 
with his own personal quality. He has, as 
agent of charity organizations and settlements, 
been driven by what he witnessed and 
rienced to the discovery that individual effort 
and philanthropic agencies are utterly inade- 
quate to prevent the increase of misery in the 
absence of a national policy. His descriptions 
of extreme distress have the vivid color and 
sharp outline which comes only with direct 
observation. His statistics of pauperism are 
confessedly incomplete, and his estimates may 
be exaggerated ; but he has clearly demonstrated 
the necessity for more thorough investigations 
by the government than we have yet had. It 
seems incredible that any human being can 
read this volume without fixing his to 
work for a more rational method of ling 
with the immigration of defectives, the insur- 
ance of unskilled workingmen, the municipal 
provision for playgrounds, and the other sane 
and practical measures which promise at least 
some di of relief. The argument for legal 
prohibition of child-labor in urban industries 
is sound and vibrant with patriotic and humane 
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sympathy. Those who simply neglect to read 
such discussions become participants in the 
national injustice which threatens our civiliza- 
tion with a new invasion, a veritable deluge of 
barbarism. It will little avail to promote 
science, art, and literature, unless adequate 
measures are taken to select the breeding stock 
for the nation. At present the tendency is to 
select the unfit; and the author shows that 
‘race suicide’ is an inevitable consequence of 
unregulated immigration. His argument on 
this point deserves special attention. 

The director of the People’s Institute in New 
York, which conducts educational work chiefly 
in the Cooper Union, describes his experiments 
and sets down certain generalizations in his 
book entitled ‘Working with the People.’ 
Workingmen are deeply interested in those 
social problems that are concerned with the 
distribution of wealth; but the ‘ Classes’ up- 
town will not spend time listening to lectures 
on such subjects, for they are the happy pos- 
sessors. Workingmen like discussions rather 
than sermons, and their interests are wide 
enough to include music, history, literature, 
drama, and some religion. Sectarianism in a 
mixed audience is not tolerated, but a man who 
can show how the immanent forces of the uni- 
verse are related to right and happiness on this 
earth may gain a hearing. Socialism is wel- 
come in such gatherings, because it gives the 
“Masses” some chance to control the social 
machinery which masters their lives. Municipal 
ownership of public utilities is favored by these 
audiences. 

Miss Frances A. Kellor, in her book entitled 
‘Out of Work,’ has brought together a body of 
first-hand information about the devices and 
mysterious ways of employment-agencies and 
intelligence-offices, which throws much light on 
the perplexities of housekeepers. Ultimately 
this investigation will doubtless aid in the 
amelioration of conditions. The method of 
securing the facts was one which a detective will 
admire and which the man of science will 
commend, for it was marked by shrewdness and 
exactness. The campaign in which this plucky 
student is a pioneer will carry terror to the 
unscrupulous and will help the honest and use- 
ful men and women whose function it is to 
a the commodity of surplus and misplaced 
labor. 

In the volume entitled ‘Seven Years’ Hard,’ 
a young clergyman of the Church of England 
tells in fragments of anecdote, with a hint of 
social philosophy and a little of clerical bias, 
some of his experiences in a poverty-cursed 
région of East London, It is not a story and it 
is not a system of sociology, but a series of snap 
shots of the life of people ground ‘to earth by 





employers, debased by drink and ignorance, and 
indifferent to art, science, history, morals, and 
religion. The author is not without his theories 
of reform,— he would have all land owned by 
government; all churches united and free from 
dissension and soup-house bribery; while culti- 
vated people from the West End should reside 
in the East End and leaven the obdurate lump. 
In his view, ordinary philanthropy is mockery, 
a homeopathic pill diluted in a sea of misery ; 
for the ‘ gift without the giver is bare.’ 


CHartes RIcHMOND HENDERSON. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


i wade’ From ‘The Academy’ and a ag 

ture’ are gathered together the 
ond Nis Dooks. ook-chats written by ‘E. G. O.,’ 
the collection bearing the title ‘Egomet’ (John 
Lane). A more thorough-going, one might 
almost say incorrigible, bookman than ‘E.G. 0.’ 
it would be hard to imagine. Literature, how- 
ever, is not his calling, as he tells us that he 
earns his bread somewhere in commercial Lon- 
don, working from ten in the morning until late 
in the afternoon, with two weeks of vacation in 
the summer; but reading is his one passion, and 
it is reading for pleasure solely. In a declara- 
tion neither voicing the loftiest ideals nor 
clothed in immaculate English, he frankly says, 
‘Life is given us for enjoyment, so I read what 
I believe I will enjoy.’ But his manifest sin- 
cerity in all his literary judgments, and his 
abounding enthusiasm for a wide range of good 
books make his chapters delightful reading. 
Qualities and preferences, it is true, he very hon- 
estly reveals, that one might wish to be other- 
wise. For instance, ‘that roaring despot, Dr. 
Johnson,’ he likes not at all. But as he repeat- 
edly sings the praises of ‘The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress’ and ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and as the way to 
his heart is through his favorite books, perhaps 
he will let us call his attention to two familiar 
anecdotes that ought to soften’ him toward the 
worthy Doctor. One day, as Croker tells us, 
Johnson took Bishop Percy’s little girl on his 
knee and asked her what she thought of-‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.’ The child replied that she 
had not read it. ‘Nol’ returned the Doctor; 
‘then I would not give one farthing for. you.’ 
Thereupon he set her down and took no further 
notice of her. Mrs. Piozzi records in her 
‘ Anecdotes’ a saying of Johnson’s that should 
delight our book-lover. ‘Was there ever yet 
anything written by mere man,’ he asks, ‘that 
was wished longer by its readers, excepting 
‘Don Quixote,’’ ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,’’ and “‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’’?’? ‘E. G. 0.’ is an ‘old 
bachelor, dried and seasoned, a lover of his pipe 
and his fire-side, and perhaps in some danger of 
forgetting that life is more than literature, and 
that man does not live by books alone. Yet as 
we are judging him from data furnished by 
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himself for our entertainment, we must be 
lenient. We believe him to have a warm 


human heart, and to be at bottom a right 
fellow, whose real name we should like to learn, 
and whose acquaintance we should like to make. 


The city of Ferrara, at one time 
one of the great centres of Italian 
culture, at present holds a position 
of relative unimportance, and so little is heard 
of it that but few have a definite idea even 
of its location. But the city that was the 
birthplace of Savonarola, the home of Ariosto, 
and the refuge of Tasso, will never be wholly 
forgotten. Interest in this old Lombard town 
will doubtless be stimulated by the recently pub- 
lished ‘Story of Ferrara,’ written by Miss Ella 
Noyes and ineluded in the ‘Medieval Towns’ 
series (Dent-Macmillan). The author devotes 
about two-thirds of her book to the history of 
the city, and recounts its troubles and triumphs 
from its earliest emergence in the seventh cen- 
tury to its great eclipse at the close of the six- 
teenth. The whole account centres about the 
ruling family of Este, which came into undis- 
puted control of the city in 1208. To this 
remarkable line of rulers, typical despots of the 
wonderful age of the Renaissance, Ferrara owes 
her greatness and her fame. The story of the 
various reigns is, as a rule, told in a sympathetic 
manner; still, the author is not blind to the 
strange weakness and grossness that seem to 
have formed a part of the character and culture 
of the period and tries to present a true picture 
of Estensi despotism. Her work seems to have 
this defect, however,—that too much is said of 
the court and too little of the masses that strove 
to supply the splendor that is described so well. 
In the last third of the book we are given a 
descriptive view of the city, its palaces, pictures, 
streets, churches, and abbeys. In forming an 
idea of what remains of Ferrara’s greatness, the 
reader is aided by a number of interesting illus- 
trations drawn by Miss Dora Noyes. The work 
is written in easy, dignified English, the narra- 
tive is interesting, and the historian displays 
good taste and judgment both in her choice and 
her rejection of materials. The book is well 
supplied with poetical quotations from the great 
Italian masters; but as these are frequently not 
translated, their presence often detracts from 
the general interest of the work. 


The birthplace 
of Savonarola. 


To say that the substance of Mr. 
on literary H. W. Boynton’s volume entitled 
subjects. ‘Journalism and Literature’ 
(Houghton) has appeared, for the most part, in 
‘The Atlantic Monthly’ is enough to indicate 
that it is made up of serious and suggestive 
work, though the narrow limits within which 
the separate essays are confined suggest rather 
the ‘by-product’ of literary effort than its 
main purpose. There is a touch here and there 
in Mr. Boynton’s work that reminds one of 
Miss Repplier, and one might very successfully 
pick up his book for ‘dozy hour’ reading, fol- 
lowing the by-paths of thought whieh his sen- 
teneces open up or letting them drop to suit the 


Pithy essays 





faney. It is by no means every writer who will 
yield results worth while either to desultory or 
to careful reading, but we think Mr. Boynton 
has attained to that good fortune. The essay 
on ‘Journalism and Literature,’ from which the 
volume takes its title, attempts no rigid dis- 
tinction between the two, but admits a great 
deal of inter-penetration along the lower mar- 
gin of the latter and the upper margin of the 
former. The ruthless demands of daily jour- 
nalism could not keep a Godkin confined wholly 
within its narrow limits, and on the other hand 
the many who reach the higher walks of litera- 
ture through the avenue of journalism are not 
always successful in leaving the dust of the road 
wholly behind them. The two functions in their 
normal development, however, are quite distinct. 
Literature, properly so called, requires the ere- 
ative faculty and presents a personal interpreta- 
tion of life; the business of journalism is to 
record events and to comment upon them from a 
more or less rigidly pre-determined point of 
view. The originality that is the prime condi- 
tion of success in pure literature is not needed 
in journalism, and may even be a stumbling 
block. On the whole, we like the paper on 
‘American Humor’ better than anything else in 
Mr. Boynton’s volume. The author’s power 
of packing a great deal of truth in a few words 
shows to good effect in his adjudication of cer- 
tain claims to a seat on the bench of humor. 
For instance: ‘The true humorist cannot help 
concerning himself with some sort of interpreta- 
tion of life: Mr. Bangs can.’ 


The supplying of materials for the 
regiment in future great history of the Civil 
the Civil War. War goes on unceasingly; and one 
of the most popular forms taken is that of regi- 
mental records. These, like the family genealo- 
gies and town annals of New England, while not 
exactly history, are indispensable to the histo- 
rian; and the story of a regiment’s war achieve- 
ments has at least symmetrical form,—a true be- 
ginning, middle, and end. Those who peruse 
it with breathless interest are the survivors and 
their families; the ‘general reader’ will go 
through it as he does through the flag-rooms and 
relic-rooms in the State-house,—with his hat off 
and his attention only occasionally roused by the 
mention of a famous name. One of the best 
recent books in this kind is entitled ‘Trials and 
Triumphs; or, the Record of the Fifty-fifth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry’ (McClurg); and its prin- 
cipal author is Captain Hartwell Osborn, who 
served honorably with the regiment throughout 
the war. The Fifty-fifth Ohio was recruited in 
Huron County (of which Norwalk is the county- 
seat), after the reverses at Bull Run had stirred 
the North to greater efforts; it had its full share 
of the campaigns in Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Georgia, and of the terrible work at Chancellors- 
ville and Gettysburg. This is related with clear- 
ness and graphic power by Captain Osborn; and, 
besides the narrative, the book is unusually com- 
plete in regimental statistics, sketches of officers 
and citizens, and personal notes and recollections 
of soldiers. Photographs, both ‘wartime’ and 
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modern, have been reproduced in profusion, to 
recall the features of many a comrade; and the 
work is in every way a real contribution to the 
literature of the great struggle. 


A scientific Professor Holtzmann’s ‘Life of 
biography Jesus,’ published in Germany in 
of Jeaus. 1901, now appears in an English 
translation (Macmillan). The book represents an 
effort to present the trustworthy picture of the 
life of Jesus that it is felt historical science 
is under obligation to provide, and the point of 
view is therefore strictly that of scientific ecrit- 
icism. The work exhibits thorough acquaintance 
with the sources, Jewish as well as Christian, 
and with the literature of the subject. More- 
over, the writer possesses to a good degree the 
sympathy and insight necessary for such a task. 
As sourees for the life of Jesus, he recognizes 
the Synoptic Gospels, or rather their sources, 
the Gospel of Mark and Matthew’s collection 
of sayings which was used by all three Synop- 
ties. ‘The first and best source is always the 
Colleetion of Discourses; the next best is the 
Gospel of Mark’ (p. 32). The ‘Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews’ is reckoned ‘one of the 
primary sources we possess for the life of 
Jesus’ (p. 52). While Professor Briggs is found- 
ing his chronology of Jesus’s ministry upon 
John’s references to various feasts, Professor 
Holizmann is dismissing the fourth Gospel as a 
mere work of art, and describing the sorry tat- 
ters that we possess of the lost ‘Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews’ as ‘certainly equal as a 
source to the Johannine Gospei in value’ (p. 
46). Surely the truth lies between these posi- 
tions. Holtzmann’s Greek feeling is clearly at 
fault when he appeals to the saying of Salome 
in the lost ‘Gospel aceording to the Egyptians,’ 
‘Then have I done well in that I have not borne 
children,’ for the words may as well be read 
‘Then had I done well not to bear children?’ 
The contradiction between this fragment and 
the Synoptic tradition as to Salome (Mt. 27:56, 
Mk. 15:40) is factitious. 


Memoirs of To those interested in that some- 
@ French what perplexing conflict known as 
adragoon officer. the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, Mr. Walter C. Horsley’s translation of a 
now little-known French work, which he styles 
in English ‘The Chronicles of an Old Cam- 
paigner, 1692-1717’ (Dutton), will be welcome. 
The author of these ‘Mémoires,’ he tells us, is 
M. de la Colonie, and nowhere in the book have 
we come upon his full name, which from other 
sources we learn to be Jean-Martin de la Colonie. 
He was a native of Bordeaux, and early entered 
the service of Maximilian Edward, Elector of 
Bavaria, and ally of France in the war that 
resulted in seating Philip of Anjou on the Span- 
ish throne. La Colonie afterward became field- 
marshal and distinguished himself under Prince 
Eugene at the siege cf Belgrade. Returning to 
Bordeaux and to private life after the stirring 
events of this chronicle, he devoted himself to 
historical studies and published, besides the 
book under diseussion, a ‘Curious History of 





the Town and Province of Bordeaux.’ His liter- 
ary output seems to have met with consider- 
able favor, as several editions of the ‘Mémoires’ 
appeared in his lifetime. Mr. Horsley names 
Brussels, 1737, as the place and date of the first 
publication of this work; but we find record of 
an earlier edition, apparently the first one, 
issued at Frankfort in 1730. The book is pre- 
eminently for military men, being devoted to 
the details of battles and sieges, of marches and 
counter-mareches. Other readers will find it 
tiresomely prolix. Both translator and printer 
appear to have done their work well. Portraits, 
plans of battles, and a copious index are duly 
provided. 


The problems In the preface to Mr. Frank L. 
of Modern MeVey’s ‘Modern Industrialism’ 
Industrialism. (Appleton), the author confesses 
that it were indeed a bold task to consider such 
an inclusive subject within a single volume. He 
confines himself, therefore, to showing, first, the 
essential elements of the industrial history in the 
United States, Great Britain, and Germany; sec- 
ond, to pointing out some of their complications; 
and, third, to discussing certain consequent prob- 
lems of administration. The reader is initiated 
into the discussion through a survey of the sub- 
ject, a general comparison of the methods of pro- 
duction at various times and in different places. 
He is then shown particularly the industrial 
changes which have taken place within the three 
countries which the author purposes to consider. 
Thence he is led through a more detailed and 
extremely interesting account of present indus- 
trial conditions, and the institutions which are 
the outcome of them. Logically, questions arise 
as to the correction of certain evils, and solutions 
are clearly and concisely offered from the point 
of view of State interference, regulation, and 
government ownership. Mr. MeVey’s conclusion 
as to present conditions, especially in the United 
States, are somewhat ominous; and yet his out- 
look for the future ean be considered in no way 
pessimistic. His book, on account of its fairness 
and balance, deserves to be widely read; and it 
ean hardly fail to create in its readers a livelier 
interest in industrial conditions. 


Mr. Charles A. Eastman’s ‘Red 
py a Hunters and the Animal People’ 

(Harper) is likely at first to be a 
little disappointing, it is so plain, so lacking in 
art or artifice. After Mr. Long and Mr. Thomp- 
son-Seton, it is like bread-and-butter after des- 
sert. But it nearly, if not quite, justifies the 
simile, for if the reader sustains his interest 
long enough his taste will approve the rather 
homely fare. Mr. Eastman, as is well known, 
is an educated Sioux Indian, but he does not 
pose, even upon that vantage-ground. That it is 
a vantage-ground, however, is sufficiently clear. 
Familiarity with the wild tribes has doubtless 
bred in him some coolness with regard to crack- 
ing bones and flowing blood; but it has not bred 
eruelty. The Indian—at least the good Indian— 
believes that he should not kill unless he needs 
food. He thinks that ‘all the tribes of earth 
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have some common feeling,’ and he is not 
ashamed to go to the beaver and the wild-cat, 
the bear and the deer, to consider their ways 
and be wise. He shares his catch with the wolf 
that has pointed out the prey, and spares the 
mountain ewe and her lamb. He remains friends 
with the eagle that has saved his life, and for 
the sake of that friendship he never kills one 
of the eagle-folk. He smokes the pipe of peace 
over his fallen enemy the grizzly, and leaves 
handfuls of cut tobacco beside the two elk who 
have fought to the finish, ‘returning to camp 
empty-handed out of respect for the brave 
dead.’ ‘And who is the grandfather of these 
silent people?’ he asks. ‘Is it not the Great 
Mystery? For they know the laws of their life 
so well! They must have for their Maker our 
Maker. Then they are our brothers!’ This 


spirit of understanding and of awe lifts Mr. 
Eastman’s stories, plain as they are, far above 
the ordinary in interest and significance. 


‘The Adventures of King James IT. 
of England’ (Longmans) is the 
title of a work by an unnamed 
author, but with an introduction by the Right 
Rev. F. A. Gasquet, D.D. The work is slightly 
tinged with a Catholie bias, but is on the whole 
very fair in its statement of events and impartial, 
if sometimes original, in its judgment of men. 
The life of James II., heretofore little known 
save for the three years he was King, furnishes 
many striking situations, and of these the author 
has made the most, placing special emphasis on 
James’s adventures in the armies of Turenne and 
Condé, his services as head of the English navy, 
and his genuine religious conviction, centred at 
first in allegiance to the established church, later 
to Catholicism. The customary judgment of his- 
‘tory that James II. had much less real ability 
than his brother as a ruler, is here denied, and 
in fact Charles II. is. throughout regarded as a 
trifler, swept unresistingly along by the current. 
The book is in no sense a history, but is rather a 
characterization, the reader’s knowledge of lead- 
ing political events being taken for granted. This 
is in some slight degree confusing at times, but 
the fault is more than compensated for by a 
wealth of intimate aneedote not permissible in a 
more formal history. The value of the book is 
much inereased by the inelusion of several beau- 
tiful portraits. 


In his book entitled ‘How to Col- 
leet Old Furniture’ (Maemillan) 
Mr. Frederick Litchfield has sup- 
plemented his more exhaustive and theoretical 
history of antique furniture with a practical 
appendix treating only the comparatively mod- 
ern kinds of old furniture, such as the collector 
of ordinary means might wish to identify or to 
purehase. This limitation excludes everything 
earlier than the sixteenth century, as well as 
the magnificent pieces of later periods in which 
only the millionaire collector or the museum 
would have an acquisitive interest, and centres 
attention on the domestic furniture of the last 
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Facts for the 
collector of 
old furniture, 


three hundred years,—Renaissanee, French, Ital- , 





ian, Dutch, and particularly English. Mr. Litch- 
field offers numerous hints, cautions, and sugges- 
tions, calculated to put the reader on his guard 
and assist him in making intelligent choice in 
purchasing; and a glossary of technical terms 
used in connection with furniture will enable him 
to consult catalogues and written descriptions of 
old furniture intelligently. The numerous cuts 
are with a few exceptions from photographs of 
examples to be found in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 








NOTES. 


A selection of representative editorials from the 
files of the New York ‘Sun’ during the past twenty 
years will be published shortly by Mr. Robert Grier 
Cooke in a volume entitled ‘Casual Essays of The 
Sun.’ 

‘Cambridge Sketches’ is the title of a forth- 
coming volume by Mr. Frank Preston Stearns, made 
up of essays dealing with life and character in the 
famous New England university town. The J. B. 
Lippincott Co. will publish the book this spring. 

The English ‘Who’s Who’ for 1905, published by 
the Messrs. Macmillan, is the fifty-seventh annual 
issue of that important book of reference. The 
volume is now eighteen hundred pages thick, plus 
another hundred pages of prefatory and advertising 
matter. 


A new collection of Mr. Owen Seaman’s inimi- 
table parodies will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. ‘A Harvest of Chaff’ is the title 
of the book, and among Mr. Seaman’s victims are 
Wordsworth, Browning, Byron, Morris, Richard 
Wagner, and Mr. Austin. 

‘Seven Lamps for the Teacher’s Way,’ published 
by Messrs. Ginn & Co., is a reprint of an address 
given not long before his death by the late Frank 
A. Hill. In response to a considerable demand it 
has now been produced in booklet form, with a 
biographical sketch written by Mr. Ray Greene 
Huling. 

Three new volumes in the charming ‘Caxton Thin 
Paper Classics,’ imported by the Messrs. Scribner, 
are the following: Swift’s ‘Journal to Stella,’ with 
other writings relating to Stella and Vanessa; “The 
Travels of Marco Polo the Venetian,’ in Marsden’s 
translation, revised by Thomas Wright; and Ros- 
setti’s ‘Early Italian Poets,’ including the ‘Vita 
Nuova’ of Dante. 

‘The Holy Roman Empire,’ by Mr. James Bryce, 
is republished by the Macmillan Co. in a new 
edition, enlarged and revised throughout, with a 
chronological table of events, and three maps. It 
is now forty years since the first appearance of 
this work, and its qualities of sterling historical 
judgment and masterly philosophical condensation 
seem likely to keep it a standard work for at least 
another forty years. 

‘The Napoleon Myth,’ by Mr. Henry Ridgely 
Evans, is described as ‘an occult study,’ and is 
a curious contribution to the history of the Napo- 
leonic legend. It is accompanied by a translation 
of the ‘Grand Erratum,’ in which Jean-Baptiste 
Pérés, writing in 1827, disproved the existence of 
Napoleon, a few years after the publication of 
Whately’s ‘Historic Doubts.’ The m Court 
Publishing Co. sends us this extremely interesting 
book, 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
March, 1905. 


Alchemy, Later Day of. William C. 
Arbitration, International. John B. 
Balkans, What People Read in the. 
Civil Service under Roosevelt. W. B. 
Czar’s Soliloquy, The. Mark Twain. No. American. 
Employees, Uplifting. Lawrence Lewis. World’s Work. 
Employers’ Policies. Charles W. Eliot. Harper. 

Farmer, Government and the New. World’s Work. 
Government Education in Europe. F. A. Vanderlip. Scrib. 
Hudson River, The. Marie Van Vorst. Harper. 
Inauguration Ball, The First. Gaillard Hunt. Century. 
Indian Types, Portraits of. G. B. Grinnell. Scribner. 
Industrial Life in France. World’s Work. 

Italian Recollections. Mary K. Waddington. Scribner. 
La Follette, Rise of. Walter Wellman. Rev. of Revs. 
Lamb Letters, Some New. W. Carew Hazlitt. Harper. 
Lancelot, Guinevere, Arthur. Julia Magruder. WN. Amer. 
Lifeboats, Recent Types of. Rev. of Revs. 

Merchant Marine Investigation, The. No. American. 
Northwest, Political Movements in the. Rev. of Revs. 
Painting, Primitive. John La Farge. McClure. 

Panama Canal,—-Why it Should not be Sea-Level. N. Am. 
Passive Resistance Movement in England. No. American. 
Peace, Preserving the World’s. World’s Work. 
Philadelphia and American Art. H. 8. Morris. 
Port Arthur, New Siege Warfare at. Century. 
Postmasters, Deficient. Henry A. Castle. McClure. 
Post Office, The. R. R. Bowker. Rev. of Revs. 
Railroads, English,—-Why they are Safe. World’s Work. 
Rate-making, Danger of Government. No. American. 
Roosevelt and Tiberius Gracchus. C. 8. Dana. N. Amer. 
Russia, Outlook for Reform in. D. B. Macgowan. Century. 
Russia, Uprising in. V. G. Simkhovitch. World’s Work. 
Russian Autocracy, Doom of. E. J. Dillon. Rev. of Revs. 
Russian Monastery Prisons. E. J. Dillon. Harper. 
Russian Reform, Outlook for. D. B. Macgowan. Century. 
Santo Domingo and the U. 8. J.B. Moore. Rev. of Revs. 
Saxon, Backward Trail of. John Fox, Jr. Scribner. 
Science, A Wonder-worker of. W. 8. Harwood. Century. 
Soul, Immortality of. J. H. Hyslop. No. American. 
Stock-Market,—How it Reflects Values. No. American, 
Strategy and Seamanship. J. B. Connolly. Scribner. 
Subway ‘Deal,’ The. Ray S. Baker. McClure. 

Surgery, Modern. Samuel H. Adams. McClure. 

Tariff Situation, International Aspect of our. No. Amer. 
Tibet, Into. Perceval Landon. World’s Work. 
Treaty-Making Power. 8S. M. Cullom. Wo, American. 
Venezuela, Crisis in. G. M. L. Brown. World’s Work. 
Volga, Three Days on the. T. Bentley Mott. Scribner. 
Wales, Religious Revival in. W. T. Stead. Rev. of Revs. 
Washington's Civic Awakening. Max West. Rev. of Revs 


Morgan. Harper. 
Moore. Harper. 
Rev. of Revs. 

Shaw. Rev. of Revs. 
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List OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 61 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dra since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT, and the Reorganization of the 
Empire and the Triumph of the Church. By John B. 
Firth. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 368. ‘ Heroes of the Nations.’ 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

Tue KAIseR AS HE Is; or, The Real William II. By 
Henri de Noussance; trans. from the French by Wal- 
Ses eee 12mo, pp. 257. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

net. 

Coventry Patmore. By Edmund Gosse. 
uncut, pp. 213. ‘Literary Lives.’ 
Sons. $1. net. 

Sypney Sire. By Geor, e W. E. Russell. 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. —_ nglish Men of Letters.’ Mac- 
millan Co. 75 cts. net. 


HERMANN TIE PA doy "By H. J. Burli . Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 298. Laird & Lee. Paper, 25 cts. 


HISTORY. 


Tue AMERICAN REVOLUTION. wz the Right Hon. Sir Gun 
Otto Trevelyan, Bart. New and cheaper edition ; 
3 vols., ith  wi-w portrait, Svo, gilt ‘ene. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $6. net. 


Illus., 12mo, 
Charles Scribner’s 





BREAKING THE WILDERNESS: The Story of the Conquest of 
the Far West. By Frederick 8. ee Illus. 
in color, etc., large Svo, gilt top, pp. 361. . P. Put- 
nam’s.Sons. $3.50 net. 

Tue Conquest OF THE SOUTHWEST: The Story of a Great 
Spoliation. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. [Iilus., 12mo, 
pp. 293. ‘ Expansion 4 the Republic Series.’ D. 

Appleton & Co. $1.50 net 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

WHISTLER’s Art Dicta, and Other Essays. By A. E. Gal- 
latin. Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 46. Boston: Charles 
E. Goodspeed. 

My APPEAL TO AMERICA: Being My First Address to an 
American Audience. By Charles Wagner. 16mo, 
uncut, pp. 67. McClure, Phillips & Co. 50 cts. net. 

HANNAH LOGAN’s CourRTSHIP: A True Narrative. Edited 
by Albert Cook Myers. Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 360. 
Ferris & Leach. 

‘Miss CrvmLIzaTION’: A Comedy in One Act. By Richard 
Harding Davis. “16mo, pp. 47. Charles Scribner's 

ms. 50 cts. net. - 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
LITERATURE. 


Les CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS. Edited by Daniel S. O’Connor. 
First vols.: Chateaubriand’s Atala, and René, with 
preface by Melchior de Vogiié; Balzac’s Contes Choisis, 
with preface by Paul Bourget. Each with photogravure 
portrait, 18mo, gilt top. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Per 
vol., leather, $). net. 

Frencw CiLassics FoR ENGLISH READERS. Edited by 
Adolphe Cohn and Curtis Hidden Page. First vol.: 
Rabelais, selected and edited by Curtis Hidden Page. 
With photogravure portrait, gilt top, pp. 394. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2. net. 

BEeLtes LETTRES Serres. New vols.: The Gospel of Saint 
John, in West-Saxon, edited by James Wilson Bright, 

.D.; The Gospel of Saint Matthew, in West-Saxon, 
edited! uy — Wilson Bright, Ph.D. Each 18mo. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 
Tue Senator: A Threnody. By Henry Christopher Mc- 
Cook, D.D. Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 245. George W. 


Jacobs & Co 
Portic Facts AND Fancies. By Ralph Hewitt Dumont. 
Nelson Printing Co. Paper. 


24mo, pp. 39. 
FICTION. 

VERANILDA: A Romance. By George Gissing. 
348. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

An AcT IN A BacKwaTerR. By E. F. Benson. 12mo, pp. 
335. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. . 

THe Fire or Sprinc. By Margaret Potter. 
pp. 357. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

THe SLANDERERS. Sy Warwick Deeping. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

THe Two Captains: A Romance of Bonaparte and Nelson. 
By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 413. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

IN THE ARENA: Stories of Political Life. 
ington. Illus., 12mo, pp. 276. 
Co. $1.50. 


12mo, pp. 


Illus., 12mo, 


12mo, pp. 384. 


By Booth Tark- 
McClure, Phillips & 


Tue Bet. IN THE Foc. By Gertrude Atherton. 
trait, 12mo, pp. 301. Harper & Brothers. 
By THE QUEEN’s Grace. By Virna a. Tilus., 12mo, 

pp. 316. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 
Kozo: A Story of the Russo-Japanese War. 
Strang. Illue., 8vo, pp. 370. G. P. 


With por- 
1.50. 


By Herbert 
Putnam’s Sons. 


$1.50. 
Tue Summit House Mystery; or, The Earthly Purgatory. 


AA Dougall. 12mo, pp. 345. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
THe ALDERMAN’S bes =" 


Illus., 
12mo, pp. 214. 


outa Hon. paw E. Scott. 
Lee. Paper, 25 cents. 


RELIGION. 


CHRIST THE Lirg AND Licut: Lenten Reotin Selected 
a the writings of Rt. Rev. Phillips B , D.D., by 
a > 12mo, gilt top, pp. 252. B. P. Dutton 


THERMOMETER; or, Gau ing —— Spiritual 
Worth. By William P. Pearce rtrait, : 
pp. 311. United Brethren Publishing io $1.2 


SOCIOLOGY.— ECON OMICS. — POLITICS. 
Tue Cotor Line: A Brief in behalf of the Unborn. By 
William Benjamin Smith. 12mo, pp. 261. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $1.50 net. 
CY AND REACTION. By L. T. pttoe. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1. 


jOCRA’ 12mo, 
pp. 244. G. P. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF an, 
8.T.D. 12mo, pp. 194. 


net. 

THe Liquor Tax Law IN New York: A Plea for the 
Opening of Saloons on Sunday. By William Travers 
Jerome. 12mo, pp. 77. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Paper, 


25 cts. 
PHILOSOPHY. 


THe Lire or REASON; or, The Phases of Human Prog- 
ress. By George Santayana. Vol. I., Introduction, 
and Reason in Common Sense; Vol. II., Reason in 
Society. Each 16mo. Charles Seribner’s Sons. Per 
vol., $1.25 net. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive. By John Grier Hibben, 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 439. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.40 


t. 
ws BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Tue Kount COLLECTION OF MAPS relating to America. By 
Justin Winsor; with index by Philip Lee Phillips. 
Large 8vo, pp. 189. Government Printing Office. 

LIST OF THE VERNON-WAGER MANUSCRIPTS in the Library 
of Congress. Compiled under the direction of Worth- 
ington Chauncey Ford. Illus., 4to, uncut, pp. 148. 
Government Printing Office. 

WEBSTER’s NEW STANDARD DiIcTIONARY of the English 
Language. Compiled by E. T. Roe, LL.B. New 
edition, revised. Illus. in color, etc., Svo, pp. 762. 
Laird & Lee. Leather, $2.50. 

A List or CYCLOPEDIAS AND DICTIONARIES, with a List of 
Directories. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 272. Chicago: The 
John Crerar Library. Paper. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. By Percey F. 
Smith, Ph.D., and Arthur Sullivan Gale, Ph.D. 8vo, 
pp. 424. Ginn & Co. $2. 

ELEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 
8.D. Second edition, revised. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.20. 


By 
Pp. Putnam’s Sons. 


By J. S. Kingsley, 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 437. 


OxFORD MODERN FRENCH SERIES. New vols.: Les Nor- 
mands en Angleterre et en France, by Augustin 
Thierry, edited by A. H. Smith, M.A.; Le Serment, by 
Jules David, edited by Cécile Hugon. Each 12mo. 
Oxford University Press. 

Le Livre Francais: A Practical Introduction to Reading 
and Conversation. By Josefa Schrakamp. 12mo, pp. 
195. Henry Holt & Co. 75 cts. 

SYLLABUS OF CONTINENTAL EUROPEAN History, from the 

Fall of Rome to 1870. By Oliver H. Richardson. 
Large 8vo, pp. 84. Ginn & Co. 75 cts. 

How TO KgEP WELL: A Text-Book of Physiology and 
Hygiene for the Lower Grades of Schools. By Albert 
F. Blaisdell, M.D. Revised edition; illus., 12mo, pp. 
265. Ginn & Co. 465 cts. 

Storm’s GESCHICHTEN AUS DER TONNE. Edited by Frank 
Vv With beeen 16mo, pp. 156. D. C. Heath 


Edited by Oscar Kuhns. 
18mo, pp. 238. Henry Holt & Co. 365 cts. 

THe Opysszy or Homer. Done into English prose by 
S. H. Butcher, M.A., and A. Lang, M.A. Abridged 
oom: with portrait, 24mo, pp. 296. Macmillan Co. 

GrapED CrTy SPELLER, Sixth Year Grade. By William 
Estabrook Chancellor. 12mo, pp. 68. Macmillan Co. 


. Paper. 
MANUAL OF MEDIAL WritTInc. By H. W. Shaylor and 
George H. Shattuck. [Illus., 16mo, pp. 40. Ginn & Co. 


Paper. 
Tue Story or Cupmp AND PsycHe. Arranged and edited 
by H: A. Guerber. 18mo, pp. 32. D. C. Heath & Co. 


18 cts. 
pala MISCELLANEOUS. 
STUDIES IN ANCIENT FuRNITURE: Couches and Beds of the 
_.& and Romans, By Caroline L. Ran- 
‘som. Illus. in color, “ 4to, pp. 160. University of 
Chicago- Press. $4.50 n 
THE Otp SHIPMASTERS OF ,_ abe With mention of emi- 
nent. merchants. By Charles EB. Trow. [Illus., 8vo, 
= top, uncut, pp. 337. G. P. Putnam's Sons. * $2. 50 


n 

CONCERNING GENEALOGIES: Being Suggestions of Value for 
All Interested in Family History. By Frank Allaben. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 71. New York: The Grafton 


Report of the Bureau of 
Part II., completing 
> eee, etc., 4to, pp. "872. Gov- 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
Ameri 


ernment Printing O 
FUNERAL : Its Ceateet and Proprieties. By Joseph N. 
Sooene. 16mo, pp. 109. Jennings & Graham. 50 cts. 


Tue _™= oF RISING IN THE WORLD. 


By Henry Hardwicke. 
_ pp. 128. J. S. Ogilvie Pub’ 


g Co. Paper, 25 


Robert Afton Holland, . 
$1.25 





WANTED — EDITING, INDEXING, CATALOGUING, 
GATIN ypewriting 


salt tlstionttgtansh otk. by oe 


woman, college groduate.  nddress 


SIGN OF,.THE ARK 
NOAH FARNHAM MORRISON (CAPTAIN). Old, Rare, and Curious 
BOOKS. Nos. 314-318 West Jersey Street, ELIZABETH, N. J. 

Write for latest Catalegue. 


-, care of 














FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. TIMBY, 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. 1st Nat. Bank Bldg., Conneaut, O. 
BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 

blished. Please free. 


you any book ever pu! state wants. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bimminenam, Ene 














a. > GERMAN, ETAL IAN spareen., ane Arran 
Buechner hoor (estathiohed over nity years), li East 17th New York. 





ANTED. Assistant Librarian, college graduate, between 24 
and 36. Must have presence and address, energy and executive 
ability. Library experience desirable, but not essential, if candidate 
possesses high personal and educational qualifications. Address 
F. M. CRUNDEN, Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 


STORY-WRITERS, a 


nosis gu ha ceded etches al eegdunea eredineecbio eminent 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is ‘done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.”’ 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MS. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SHAKESPEARE, First Folio Edition 


Edited by PORTER-CLARKE. Printed by DeVINNE 
Volumes now ready : “‘ Midsommer Nights Dreame,”’ “ Loves Labours’ 
Lost,”’ “Comedie of Errors,” “Merchant of Venice,” ‘* Macbeth” 
“ Julius Cesar,” “‘ Hamlet ’’ in March, other plays to follow. 

Price in cloth, 50c. net ; limp leather, 75c. net. (Postage, 5c.) 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
FREN CH Sixth Avenue & 48th Street 


NEW YORK 
a, NO BRANCH STORES 
B O O K Ss SEND FOR CATALOGUES 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 
Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, DeFoe, 
Dickens, Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, Guizot, 
Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, Macaulay, Poe, Reade, 
Ruskin, Scott, Shakespeare, Smollett, Thackeray, 
Tolstoi. . Send for Descriptive . Booklet.. 2 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


fiir. Robert Grier Cooke 


May be consulted by appointment in regard 
to the designing, printing, and publication of 
special editions for institutions, individuals, 
and for commemorative purposes. 


Numbet 307 Fifth Ave., Pew Pork 


Tel., 3 Madison Square Cable Address, ** Jocafelin’’ 





Poets — Do 





Historians, 
lesire the honest criticism of your 
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THE DIAL 


[March 1, 1905. 








Cicago LIBRARY RESEARCH BUREAU.— All kinds of 

research work and translations done. Bibliographies compiled, 
and assistance given in preparing lectures, articles, and addresses, etc. 
Many years’ experience. 41, 224 North State Street, CHICAGO. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 
kinds 
Toes ela Stef are 2 at es 
theses, ~~ ~~ club papers, itighest 
or in any piece of investigation. 


Miss M. H. BUCKINGHAM, No. 96 Chestnut Street, Bostox, Mass. 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 volumes, 
pocket size. List prices, cloth, 35 cents per volume; 
limp leather, 75 cents per volume. (Special! prices to 
schools and colleges. ) Send for Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


The Dura Library Binding 


Is the outgrowth of the Wales Improved 
Binding patented June 7, 1898, and is 
warranted to outwear any binding in use. 
Endorsed by many Librarians. It costs 
no more than by the old way, and will 
stand more than 100 per cent. more wear. 











A TRIAL ORDER I: IS SOLICITED 


J. RUFUS WALES, #,2tsuaaur,avenue 


THE HISTORY OF HADLEY, MASS. 
By SYLVESTER JUDD 


H. R. HUNTTING & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, Jefferies, 
Hardy. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 

Leech, etc. The Largest and Choicest Collection offered for Sale in 
the World. Catalogues issued and sent post free upon application. 
Books bought. WALTER T. SPENCER, 

27 New Oxford 8t., Lonpos, W. C., Enetanp. 


THE ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 


Is the best for schools and colleges. 93 volumes. 
Liat price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to schools, 40 cts.) 


SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Builving 


See Daren Denes Cage ene 
Van uren Streets, Chicago. 


Beginning March 6, 
George Ade’s Successful Comedy Drama, 


THE COUNTY CHAIRMAN 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 

















VOLUME VI 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 


Contains .twenty-five leaflets of the Old 
South series. The subjects include the 
English explorations in America; the ex- 
pansion of the United States; the Peace 
Movement, etc. Bound in cloth, $1.50. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


.. 











Appreciation of Sculpture ; 


By RUSSELL STURGIS... 
volume to“ How to Judge Architecture ” by 
same author, and “ Pictorial Composition ” 

by Henry R. Poors. 
Bach volume, over 80 illustrations, net, 81.50. (Postage 14 cls.) 
Special edition TURE, ou 83. APPRECIATION OF S8CULP- 
net, $3.00. (Postage 24 cts.) 


Ths third in sre of ands fran oth who wl 
master fundamen understanding 
and appreciation of art. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Com: 











33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York 





a nme 566s ee es 





$33.00 
Pacific Coast 


TICKETS on sale daily, March 1 to May 15, Chicago 

to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Victoria, and Vancouver. Correspondingly low 
rates from other points. Daily and personally con- 
ducted excursions in through Pullman tourist sleeping 
ears from Chicago to Portland, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles without change. Double berth only $7.00. 
Fast trains, choice of routes. Meals in dining cars 
(a la carte). 

Write us for information as to the resources and 
opportunities, the wonderful climate and kindly soil of 
the Pacific Coast, how to get there, how long it takes, 
and what it costs via the Chicago, Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line. Booklets and folders sent post- 
paid on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 

All agents sell tickets via this line. 


The Best of Everything 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Matiager C. & N.-W. Ry., 
Curcaao, Ix. 





SHS DIAL PAROS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, ONICAGO 





